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NEW WHEAT WONDER 
FOR THE WORLD 

GROWING FROM YEAR 
TO YEAR 

What the Clever Men of 
Canada Have Done 

IMPROVERS ON NATURE 

, After years of experiment the 
Canadian. Department of Agriculture 
announces the development by its 
experts 'of a wheat'which does'not die, 
as ordinary wheat does, at the end of 
summer, but preserves its roots alive 
to spring-up and yield a new crop. 

This great wonder has been achieved 
by fertilising ordinarj' wheat with the 
pollen of a'grass 4 closely aldn to that 
enemy of onr lawns and pastures, 
couch grass, and * with the crested 
wheat grass common to the wilds of 
Western Canada. 

Binding the Soil 

The resulting plant, although smaller 
in yield than the ordinary corn, can be 
ground into flour for bread. As such 
it would hardly compete with the 
much more fertile wheat,, but the growth 
can be cut as fodder for animals, and 
the great thrusting roots, continuing 
constant and developing with their 
yearly up-throwing of new crops, will 
be priceless in binding together light 
soils which have been stripped of their 
natural cover and are left to the mercy 
of drought and wind such as have 
ruined enormous areas of a similar 
character in the United States. 

It is not possible to say wliat will 
follow on this achievement. Given a 
perennial wheat of even these modest 
qualities,, men will improve it as they 
have improved the wheats, that now 
feed millions of people. The corn we 
grow has all been evolved from wild 
species, some of which were cultivated 
by the cave man and lake dwellers tens 
of thousands' of years ago. Such corn 
has been found in the ruins of classical 
Troy as well as in the cave man's 
silent fastness ; but true wheat, like 
our own, was used in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt before Europe was civilised. 

The Family of Grasses 

; .That the new wheat should be cross- 
fertilised by grass pollen need not cause 
surprise, for wheat, oats, rye, rice, millet, 
and other cereals all belong to the same 
family; they are all grasses. We could 
evqlve entirely new strains of wheat 
from types still growing wild in• the 
East...and in many, parts of Europe, 
just as we could evolve new types of 
• vegetable from cabbages still growing, 
wild, cabbages from which science has 
already evolved cauliflower, seakale, 
sprouts, and broccoli, •” Their-'parent 
stock is still at large, uncultivated, 
along the sea cliffs of Devon and most 
of southwest England. 


Ariel on the Bank 





Mr Charles Wheeler’s beautiful figure of Ariel on the new Bank of England 



1 Old Lady of Threadneedle Street and the modern figure which replaces it on the new building 


THE YOUNG LADY OF 
THREADNEEDLE St 

Ariel Over the City 

ONE MORE LOVELY THING 
FOR LONDON 

Foised on the dome of the new Bank 
of England * is Ariel, the sculptor 
having taken the liberty of making ? 
a young lady of this, delightful sprite, 
the Young Lady of Threadneedle Street. 

The bronze draperies about her grace¬ 
ful limbs seem to flutter in the breeze. 
on which she is eternally about to take 
flight. She never will, for she stands as 
steady as a rock, as steady as the Bank 
of England's credit. J\or many years 
that was maintained by what people 
said was the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street, whose image was huddled rather 
uncomfortably under a pediment of the 
front of the old building. She was, in 
fact, designed by . her ^sculptor for 
Britannia, but she ruled nothing in par¬ 
ticular, not even the bank rate. 

The Old Lady 

The authentic Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street was really, born in the 
brain of William Gobbett, who coined the 
nickname for the directors of the Bank 
of England when he was denouncing 
them as fussy old ' women who always 
stood in the way of reforms, and, like > 
Mrs Partington, were always trying to 
sweep back the waves of progress. 

It' is quite otherwise with our new 
Ariel, a sylph of light and air. What is 
. it Shakespeare has to say of Ariel in 
answering Prospero's call ? 

I come ' 

To answer thy best pleasure ; 

he't to fly ,• 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

On the.curled clouds . 

And what is Ariel's immortal song ? 

Where the bee sticks, there suck I : 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when oivls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer merrily : 

Merrily , merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Who does not love the little scene 
when, Prospero wanting some miracle, 
Ariel exclaims; Presently ? and then, 
told to do it, says : 

Before, you can say Come and Go 

And breathe twice and cry So, so, 

Each one, tripping on his toe, 

Will be here with mop and mow. 

Do you love me, master ? No ? 

“ Dearly, my delicate Ariel," says 
Prospero, and all the world agrees. 

.Now Ariel is the Young Lady of 
Threadneedle Street, and we congratu¬ 
late Mr Charles Wheeler on having added 
a beautiful piece of sculpture to London’s 
noble possessions. Now that the Bank 
nears completion may we hope, that a 
picture of it will replace that of the old ‘ 
one on the pound notes ? 
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THE GREAT FLOODS 

Rivers Burst Their Bounds 

FIRE ON THE WATERS 

Both here and in America the floods 
have been put, causing great damage 
to property and the loss of American 
lives. 

. The Thames and other English rivers 
have covered thousands of acres with 
water, but this has been a small disaster 
compared with the havoc which has 
been wrought.in America. 

There the Ohio and its tributaries 
have burst their bounds, rendered 
hundreds of thousands homeless, and 
caused damage amounting to millions 
of pounds. The President has appealed 
for a minimum relief fund of ^400,000, 
and all the resources of relief have been 
hurried into Kentucky, where over 
100,000 are homeless, ■ Ohio, Indiana, 
and ten other States. 

Cincinnati with its 700,000 people 
had a fearful experience, fires with 
flames 300 feet high rising above the 
scene. Huge oil tanks had burst, and 
the'breaking .of a great electric cable 
set light to the oil. In Kentucky 24 
convicts escaped as 3000 were being 
taken to safety, but the 24 were drowned. 

At Louisville the Ohio River rose over 
50 /feet and the. mayor . ordered the 
300,000 inhabitants to leave the town. 

PALDEN LHAMO SEES 
HER HUSBAND 

The Great Once-a-Year 
Meeting 

CURIOUS SCENE IN TIBET 

Tibetis the land where the. childhood 
of the world lingers. . . 

• The British Mission' to Lhasa has 
just witnessed a strange manifestation 
of;it in the passage of the image of the 
goddess Palden Lhamo through the 
streets. She goes thus once a year to 
catch sight of the image of her husband 
a few miles away on the other side of 
the River Kyi Chu. . 

Only in this way, at this time and at 
this, distance, do the separated husband 
and wife catch a distant glimpse'of one 
another. The images never meet, but 
are carried in procession each to an 
appointed spot; where in spirit they may 
assure themselves that the bond between 
them is unbroken. 

The legend is that when the world 
was young Palden Lhamo was con¬ 
templating its wholesale destruction, 
but the angry goddess was appeased 
'when a suitable husband was found for 
her and her attention was turned to 
domestic affairs. The legend, does not 
say how her husband fared, but still 
today, when Palden Lhamo is carried 
veiled through the city, heralded by 
trumpets, his procession also advances to 
the banks of the river, some miles away. 

Drums are beaten, the priests dance 
and chant,' a pyramid of straw, is .burnt, * 
.andThen the dense crowds melt ’away; 
and ..Palden Lhamo. returns to her 
widowhood for another year. 

..The Tibetans used.to say that Palden 
Lhamo came back again, half a world 
away,-when Queen .Victoria’was born. 


’ TWO LITTLE PLAYS 

Anything-which comes from the pen of 
Mr Austin Hyde, Headmaster of Picker¬ 
ing Grammar School J in’ Yorkshire, is 
sure to be good. * . 

He has already delighted audiences up 
and down the land with his dialect plays, 
all of which have had rare charm and* 
humour. • Now he has given us two more, 

" Four White Socks/ 1 a comedy, and 
" Makers of Highways/' Mr Hyde’s first 
serious play. 

Published at a shilling each by H. F. W. 
Deane and Sons for the Village Drama 
Society, Mr Hyde’s two new plays are ~ 
sure to bring down the house, wherever.; 
they are given. - * > 


•farewell 

To Sir Leicester Harmsworth , 
newspaper proprietor 

A younger brother of the Alfred 
Harmsworth who became Lord North- 
cliff e, it was for a great part of his life 
his pride and ambition to follow in his' 
brother’s footsteps. For a number of 
years he was associated with. Lord 
Northcliffe’s foundation of the Amalga¬ 
mated Press, and afterwards he bought 
The Western Morning News, The 
Western Times, and The Field,’ the last ' 
because he believed that Lord North- 
cliffe had always wanted to own it. The 
memory of his brother was very dear 
to him. 

In memory of him he gave to Canada 
his collection of letters, diaries, and cor¬ 
respondence relating to the Dominion’s . 
history, including George the Second’s 
secret instructions to General Wolfe for 
the expedition against Quebec. This was 
only one of his many gifts ; portraits of 
Washington to Sulgravc Manor, a letter 
of Oliver Cromwell to the House of 
Commons, Trafalgar documents to the 
Victory, John Bunyan’s iron fiddle to 
the Bunyan Museum at Bedford. 

The kindest-hearted of men, liis 
memory will be treasured by all who had 
his friendship. Two of his sons are Sir 
Alfred and Sir Harold Harmsworth, and 
once again these familiar names are in 
Fleet Street. 

To John Henry Fugle , hero 

He won the OBE in 1918, though 
he did not go into the trenches to earn 
it. In July a terrible explosion occurred 
at a munition factory near Nottingham, 
the buildings being destroyed with the 
exception of the power-house, which 
remained standing. A second danger 
was soon recognised, for the steam was 
escaping so furiously that it was feared 
that the boilers might burst at . any 
moment. In’ face of this possibility 
■John Henry Fugle, already badly cut and 
suffering from shock, prevented another 
disaster by climbing over wreckage, 
crawling along the boilers, and shutting 
off the steam valves. . He has now died 
at Armthorpe,. near Doncaster.. 

To Blind Tom ivho was always cheerful ' 

Everyone in Leeds and Whitby 
knew him. Every day in winter he 
was to be seen sitting near the Leeds 
Town Hall, Flora,, a black retriever, at 
his feet ; and every day in summer he 
sat by the road winding up what is 
known as the Khyber Pass at Whitby. 

He was William Alfred Poyner, 
always known as Blind Tom; and for 
40 of his 67 years he knitted socks or 
mufflers, though he never once .saw his 
handiwork, for he was born blind. 

Flora held his collecting-box for the 
last six years of his life, and proud she 
was of her master, for a more cheerful 
soul would have been hard to find; and 
blind though he was he always believed 
in looking on the bright side 

To Sir George Hunter , builder 
. of the Mauretania 

For 83 of his 91 years he followed the 
sea'and its ships. As Aboy of eight he 
went to sea with his father in the barque 
William and 'Jane,, a three-masted, 
sailing ship, and sailed the world for 
two years before he went to school. 

Then at 15 he became apprentice in 
a Sunderland shipyard, and for the rest 
of his life built ships instead of sailing 
in them, though we may note that in 
pursuit of his business he crossed the 
Atlantic 30 times. It was his way of 
recreation—a change of employment, as 
he called it. 

When the wooden sailing ships failed 
he built steel ones, which grew bigger 
and bigger till thirty years ago his firm 
built the Mauretania. To the end of his 
life he was the ideal sailor man, bluff 
and kindly, with a beard that whitened, 
and a yachting cap on his head above 
the blue reefer jacket. He tried smok¬ 
ing once, when he was eight, and never 
tried again ; lie never touched alcohol, 
believing it'no good for any man ; and 
he lived up to . the advice he gave, 
" Live courageously.” 


JAPAN 

The Army Claims More 
Power 

A Government crisis has arisen in 
Japan owing to the pressure of the 
Army leaders, who feel that the nation 
should adopt a stronger policy, worthy 
of “ an ever-advancing Japan.” 

. The Government resigned owing to 
the impossibility of. setting up . a true 
coalition between the parties and the 
Army. 

Since 1930 expenditure on the fighting 
forces of Japan'has trebled/and there 
has been -a series of Budget* deficits. 
.The Militarists continue to demand more 
money and are aiming at an ever stronger 
control in the State. Directly ap-‘ 
pointed by the Army, the Minister for 
War has exceptional powers in the 
Japanese Cabinet, and it was the hos¬ 
tility of General Terauchi, the holder of 
this office, which caused the fall of- the 
Government. 

The Army wishes to make the Japan¬ 
ese Parliament a mere instrument for 
registering the decrees of a Government 
in which it would be all-powerful* and 
the question; in Japan now is : Are the 
political parties in Japan to keep the 
constitutional powers which they have 
won this century, or is Japan to return 
to a position in which the Militarists 
round the throne dominate the policy 
of the country ? 

*The Emperor is attempting a com¬ 
promise, haying asked General Ugaki to 
form a Government. in the hope that 
both the Army and the politicians will 
support him, for he was formerly War 
Minister in a Liberal Cabinet. 

THE LOG THAT CAME 
TO LIFE 

A Boy and a Bear 

' While Kenneth Keely, a Canadian boy 
scout of Bala, Ontario, was rowing his 
sister across an inlet of Lake Muskoka 
he saw what seemed to be a half 
sunken log. . - . 

But as they came nearer the log came 
to life, and headed toward the boat. 
It ivas a bear. It meant mischief, and 
before the boy could pull away it had 
reached them and got its paws on the 
gunwale. 

It was evidently going to scramble 
on board, and the boat heeled perilously. 
The boy and his sister were between the 
bear and the deep blue . lake. They 
might be clawed by the bear or they 
might be drowned in the lake. But the 
bear did not know The sort of boy with 
whom it had to deal. 

Kenneth leaned over against, the 
opposite side to balance the boat against 
the bear’s weight, and at the same time 
reached for ,a screw-jack left in the 
bottom of the boat. He.caught up the 
iron bar and pounded the bear's head 
;with it; and'went on doing it till the 
- animal fell back stunned. 

But , now . the boy’s, spirit was fully 
roused. As the bear, releasing its' hold' 
on the 1 gunwale,: slipped into the water, 
Kenneth grasped it by the back of the 
nepk.and held it under, not releasing 
his grip till he had drowned his enemy ! 
Then he hauled it on board, and the boy 
and his sister returned to shore with the 
spoils of the chase. _ 

50 STREETS TO GO 

A great street improvement, covering 
a district nearly as big as Mayfair, is to 
be carried out north of Regent's Park in 
London. 

It will blot out fifty streets and tlu*ee 
great squares on the left of Hampstead 
Road by Euston Station and will dis¬ 
place thousands of families. The plan¬ 
ning has been going on for eight' years, 
and the work will be done in the next 
five years. Huge blocks of working-class 
dwellings will be built, each with room 
for 120 families, and many stately houses 
overlooking Regent's Bark will have to go. 


Little News Reel 

Ramsgate has a new coat-obarms 
showing a shield between a lifeboatman 
and a coastguard. Above the shield is 
a crown and a lighthouse. 

Mrs Mary Collins,, who saw the first 
train on its way from London to Bristol/ 
has died aged 102. 

There is good news for Pegswood 
Colliery, in Northumberland, While 
excavating for a tank workmen came 
upon a new seam of coal, which is now 
being worked, and more men will soon 
be wanted to raise the coal. ' 

Flamborough, one of Yorkshire’s 
most famous villages, is to erect a 
notice on its village green which will 
read: This, open space is yours. Help 
us to keep it tidy. 

The thirteen policemen now regulating 
traffic in Piccadilly Circus are to be 
replaced by automatic signals. 

The C N. has found an imitator in 
Japan, where in . Tokyo the Nichi Nichi 
Shinbun, one of the foremost Japanese 
journals, is publishing a newspaper for 
children only. 

Out of 70 inhabitants on the island of 
Soay in the Hebrides 60 have influenza. 

An appeal for £3006 to'make good the 
memorial on Robert Burns’s grave has 
produced only ^500, / 

The response to . Mr Christopher 
Stone’s appeal for wireless < for the blind 
has now brought in nearly ^20,000. • 

A gift of ^70,000.lias been.made .by 
Mr John Smith of Renfrewshire to his 
old. school, Morrison’s Academy, Crieff. 

Influenza has caused more than . 
20,000 Lancashire cotton operatives to 
be absent from work. 

An agreement has been reached in the 
dispute between Turkey and France 
over Alexandretta, British influence 
having been brought .to. bear at Geneva. 

" A petition against low-flying has been 
signed by 1291 residents at Mitcham. 


BLOOMING IN A NORFOLK GARDEN 

These flowers haiie been blooming this 
week in a garden in' Norfolk ; ’ -■ » 

Primrose, Snowdrop, Rose, Periwinkle, 
Christmas Rose, Aconite, Marigold, 
Chrysanthemum, Shepherd’s - purse. 
Strawberry, Red nettle, Saxifrage, Helli- 
bore, Daisy, French Honeysuckle, Winter 
jessamine, Anemone, Groundsel, Stock, 
Celandine, Choisya, Chickweed, Arabis, 
Violet, Polyanthus. /* 


things Seen 

Notice on Lambeth Baths : Men’s First 
Class Bat s. 

Big Ben ; standing still for 53 minutes 
last week. 

A 4-ton cable drum crashing into a 
house at Muswelt Hill. 

- The old grass moat at Hampton 
■ Court filled by the floods. . , . . ■ 


Things Said : 

. Roads have been turned into battle¬ 
fields ; it is wretched nonsense; for people 
to say that nothing can be done. 

Bishop of Winchester 

Without peace a nation has no-bread, 
and in losing peace it runs the risk of 
losing its liberty. \ f ; 

./■•'■'■ ' ■ Prime Minister of France 

' King George’s litany was, Give me * 
life so long as I-can bring service, and 
happiness, and then peace. Lord Dawson 
The public must be protected from 
people like you, who go from public- 
house to public-house drinking, and then 
rage about the roads killing people. , 

Mr Justice Charles to a motorist 
The object, of all political endeavour 
must be the. raising of the. standard 
of life. Mr Eden 4 
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Up-Helly-Aa • Coronation Preparations • Model 



Mode! Railway—The model railway club at Cast 
Finchley haa 2000 feet of track and 52 engines. 


” ehear8al_An OUtt,oor r6hoar8al 0,th ® play The Invisible Playmate by girls of the Princess Louise Home at Esher. 



Ooronation Preparations—Making silver eagles for the coronation canopy of the King and Queen, 


Early Arrivals—Pedigree lambs born on a farm In Kent, 
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BACK FROM THE 
SHADOW OF DEATH 

Thrilling Rescues By 
Lifeline 

A DRAMA OF THE NORTH SEA 

Once more a storm at sea has 
thrilled the world with a tale of 
heroism happily rewarded. 

For nearly two days the 19 men of 
the Norwegian steamer Trym looked on 
death while their ship was sinking, under 
them in the North Sea. 

They were rescued when hope was 
almost gone by Captain Dreyer and the 
crew of another Norwegian ship. How 
‘near they were to perishing was shown 
by the message sent out to the rescuers 
by the Trym's wireless man, when yet 
another wave broke over them : 

Don't come .. We shall be unable to 
stand it any longer . 

To that the rescuers, who had been 
standing by for a day and a half, striving 
to get near them, immediately replied 
by their wireless; ■ 

: Don't give up. . We shall soon be 
alongside . . 

And soon alongside they were. 

An Epic of the Sea 

Their story, linked to that of the men 
they saved, is one of the epics of the sea. 
The Trym, drifting with a broken steering 
gear for nearly two days, had sent out an 
SOS for assistance. The Venus heard 
the call and steamed up to find the 
Trym badly crippled. But when she 
came in sight the unabated hurricane 
prevented the Venus from getting near. 

While the men in the Trym laboured 
at the pumps, the Venus poured oil to. 
lessen the turmoil of the waves; but 
it was all in vain. Captain Dreyer tried 
over and over again to launch a lifeboat. 
It was useless. As darkness fell one of 
the lifeboats capsized, happily without 
drowning any of the men in her, though 
the boat was lost. 

Then night came and the hurricane 
continued, bringing up with it a snow 
blizzard. The Trym disappeared from 
sight. She might have gone down. The 
only sign the Venus had'that she was 
still afloat was the occasional wireless 
message coming from her. One of these 
said : “ Violent waves are breaking over 
us and we are shipping great quantities 
of water in the engine-room/' 

1 Fading Wireless 

The Venus asked if the Trym could 
launch a, lifeboat, but again a hopeless 
message came back to say that all the 
lifeboats but one had been destroyed, 
and that one could not be launched. 
All this time the water was rising in her, 
the pumps became choked, the engine- 
room men-were working waist deep in 
water, fearful lest it should reach the 
furnaces and cause an explosion.; While 
the ship was afloat the fires should be 
kept alight but the risk was extreme. 

Shortly before dawn the Trym's 
weakening wireless faded away 
altogether. It was feared that she had 
gone down, but when daybreak came 
there she was still, low in the water, 
rolling as each wave struck her, but 
afloat. The Venus began again.’ 

Launching the Lifeboat 

Then came the exchange of messages 
already mentioned, one despairing, the 
other charged with hope. Almost 
immediately, just before it was daylight, 
the Venus, after one or * two failures, 
launched a lifeboat. . 1 

Through the waves it made its way 
I to the sinking ship ; and after a desperate 
struggle got alongside. The danger now 
was as great for the lifeboatmen as for 
Those they sought to rescue. ' At any 
j moment the lifeboat might have been. 
|smashed against the Trym’s side. But : 


The Children 


THIS IS USA 

America as the President 
Sees It 

THE PICTURE THE NATION 
WILL PAINT OUT 

It was delightful to hear President 
Roosevelt's voice as we sat at our 
desks or in our homes. 

In his great inaugural address at 
Washington, standing in the rain, 
with 20,000 people braving the weather 
to hear him and millions listening, the 
President declared his policy of whr 
upon poverty and injustice. 

This is the picture he drew of America 
as he saw it: 

I see a great nation upon a great 
continent blessed with great wealth of 
natural resources. Its 130 million 
people are at peace among themselves ; 
they are making their country a good 
neighbour among the nations. I see a 
United States which can demonstrate 
that under democratic methods of 
government national wealth can be 
translated into a spreading volume of 
human comforts hitherto unknown—• 
and' the lowest standard of living can 
be raised far above the level of mere 
subsistence. ' 

Families With Too Little 

But that high vision of America is 
not yet realised, said Mr Roosevelt, and 
there is much to be done to find control 
over blind economic forces and blindly 
selfish men. They had still to drive 
from the temple of their ancient faith 
those who had profaned it. Then the 
President went on: 

I see tens of millions of its citizens— 
a substantial part of its whole popula¬ 
tion—who at this very moment are 
denied the greater part of what the very 
lowest standards of today call the 
necessities of life. - ■ 

I see millions of families trying to live 
on incomes so meagre that the pall of 
family disaster hangs over them day 
by day. 

I see millions .whose daily lives in 
city and on farm continue under con¬ 
ditions labelled indecent by a so-called, 
polite society half a century ago. 

I see millions denied education, 
recreation, and the opportunity to better 
their lot and the lot of their children. 

I see millions lacking the means to 
buy the products of farm and factory, 
and by their poverty denying work and 
productiveness to many other millions, 

I see one-third of the nation ill- 
housed, ill-clad, and ill-nourished. 

He did not paint this picture in des¬ 
pair, said the President, but in hope, 
because the nation, seeing This picture 
of injustice,' would be determined To 
paint it out. 

And so to work again. 

Continued from the previous column 
a boy on the Trym named Opsahl jumped 
into the sea and swam out to the lifeboat 
with a line. Five men pulled themselves 
along it to the boat, but it had then to 
back away. 

The brief experience was enough to 
show that this way of rescue was too 
dangerous to be repeated and could do 
little to help the men on board. But 
that was not all. Captain Dreyer took 
another, risk. He manoeuvred the Venus 
nearer to the Trym and shot other 
lifelines aboard. By means of these the 
rest of the crew were literally dragged 
through the waves to safety. Bruised, 
exhausted, half drowned; none was 
badly injured, and/wrapped in blankets, 
they were brought back to life from the 
valley of the shadow. 

Four hours'the work of rescue took, 

, but the two days of peril must have 
seemed like a lifetime. 


s Newspaper 


THE LILY MAID 

Successor To The 
Immortal Hour 

Some years ago Mr Rutland Bough- 
ton brought his beautiful opera The 
Immortal Hour to London, and 
audiences refused to let it go back to 
the world of faery in which it was 
conceived until it had had nearly five 
hundred performances. 

Now Mr Boughton has brought 
another opera to London. It is called 
The Lily Maid, and is being performed 
at the Winter Garden Theatre. 

It is based on the King Arthur 
legend of Elaine tKc Fair, Elaine the 
Lovable. The libretto, written by 
Mr Boughton himself, tells the tragic 
love- story. Lancelot, scarred in love 
as well as battle, is attracted by the 
simple naivety of Elaine , Lily Maid of 
Astolat, who seems for a time to offer 
him a refuge from his twisted life—his 
love for Queen Guinevere, his loyalty 
to King Arthur for her sake, and his 
vow to seek the Holy Grail in which he 
does not believe. But Elaine, motherless 
and brought up by a father who hates 
all women, has consoled herself. with 
romantic dreams, and she finds the 
emotion Lancelot offers her too fierce, 
too bewildering, and he goes back to 
Camelot and Guinevere. 

Musjc All Can Understand 

The opera is a drama of character; 
that is to say, the drama is provided 
not by physical action on the stage but 
by the interaction of emotions expressed 
by the six characters on the stage. " ' 

The music is simple, abounding in 
fresh melody, reticently though most 
poetically scored, and often (especially 
in the second and third acts) reaching 
into a domain of sustained beauty. 

Too many composers of today seem 
to have lost their faith in the simple 
truths of life and, preferring' to express 
the exotic 1 and sensational, have had 
recourse to a violent music, scorning 
melody, making a virtue of dissonance, 
and frequently taking no account of 
intelligibility, Mr Boughton writes 
music that all can understand* basing 
his vocabulary on the musical language 
the folk-composers of England used for 
centuries. It is music that puts 11s at 
ease at the outset, and sets the mind 
free to travel to a world of beauty. 

THE LONG YEARS OF 
SHORTHAND 

Three notable shorthand anniversaries 
occur this year, and no doubt references 
to them will be made at the International 
Congress to be held in London in July. 

It is 50 years since Dr Gregg's system 
was introduced, 100 years since Sir Isaac 
Pitman's system came into use, and 350 
years since Timothy Bright’s shorthand 
was a new thing in Shakespeare’s 
England. ' 

Sir Isaac Pitman’s Stenographic 
Sound-hand was published on November 
15, 1837, a little fourpenny book destined 
to do much for the speeding up of business 
all round the world. His system was 
notable for the introduction of an im¬ 
proved and extended vowel scale, the 
principle of pairing consonants,. and the 
use of light and dark strokes. 

Timothy Bright’s system was dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth, Born in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sheffield, Timothy may be 
regarded as the founder of modern short¬ 
hand, though his method was so clumsy 
(it was written in columns and looked 
like Chinese) that little progress was 
made with it, speed being acquired only 
as the result of more patience than most 
people could ever hope to devote to it. 

Bright’s shorthand was not the earliest. 
As far back as 60 years before Christ 
Marcus Tullius Tiro was reporting the 
speeches of his friend Cicero in short¬ 
hand ; and an inscription on a block of 
marble in the Acropolis at Athens is said 
to prove that a system of shorthand was 
known to the Greeks 300 years earlier. 


January 30, 1037 , 


A BURNING NUISANCE 

Yorkshire’s Local 
Volcanoes 

78 PIT BANKS ON FIRE 

In Yorkshire's West Riding 78 
colliery spoil banks are on fire. 

This fact does not convey much to 
the ordinary town dweller, or to anyone 
unacquainted with the Black Country. 
But in that region, or in any colliery area, 
the spoil banks, huge pyramids of coal 
refuse from the pits, convey fumes and 
smoke to the surrounding air: They are 
England’s volcanoes, and people who 
live near them have to comfort them¬ 
selves by supposing that what cannot be 
cured must be endured. 

These public nuisances can become 
something worse, and seldom can become 
anything better. The colliery pro¬ 
prietors, seeing no harm in them and 
viewing them as evidence of awakening 
prosperity in the coalfields, are disposed 
to leave ilLalone. 

Last year, when the question of 
smoking coal tips in the Midlands was 
raised in the House of Commons, the 
only satisfaction the questioners received 
was that the attention of the Minister of 
Mines would be called to the matter. 

Remove the Coal Tips 

His attention must have gone wander¬ 
ing, for the volcanoes are increasing in 
number without decreasing in virulence. 
Nobody has got any farther than 
asking the Ministry of Health what is 
the best means of preventing them from 
catching fire or of extinguishing them 
when they are ablaze. 

While the Health Minister, like the 
Mines Minister, is giving his attention to 
the conflagration, a suggestion may be 
made, more in hope than in expectation 
that it will be adopted, to fnine owners 
and to local authorities. The best way 
to stop the bonfires is to remove-the 
materials. If there were no coal tips • 
there would be no .fires. 

At Oakengates in Shropshire a 6o,ooo- 
ton mound was removed from the middle 
of the town, and a flat open space left 
for the people’s future benefit. Else¬ 
where willing hands have converted 
spoil heaps and rubbish tips into playing- 
fields. What good citizens can do for 
themselves they would do more quickly 
if they called in the unemployed, for 
rubbish clearance is not skilled labour. 

But if neither coal owners, nor district 
councils, nor Ministries will dispose of 
the rubbish the collieries should not be 
allowed to let it catch on fire, to add 
smoke and flame to its other nuisances. 

JOHN BUNYAN’S WIFE 

We give elsewhere the story of a Bedford 
font. Here is the story of a Bedford jug. 
It is taken from Arthur A lee’s Enchanted 
Land (Hodder and Stoughton, 7 s 6d). 

Set up in the lobby of the Bunyan 
chapel is one of the two old doors 
Bedford still has which shut Bunyan 
off from the world, a grim witness of that 
' long captivity which set free the spirit 
of mail to wing its way to immortality. 
The other is the prison door in the 
Bunyan Museum with the iron grid 
through which the prisoner could put 
out his hands for food. Here is a 
collection of things John Bunyan saw 
and touched, the staff he carried with a 
very fine ivory handle, the chair he sat 
in, the jug in which his wife took soup 
to him in prison. 

She must have walked a thousand 
times through these streets with this 
jug, but little can the passers-by have 
dreamed that this would be one of the 
pictures that would never fade away 
from the £tory of our land. ; 

- • - : • 1 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

. Boabdil. . . . . . Bo-ahb-deel 

Gpya/ ; ; 'v’ . •.Go-yah 

Taimyr . . . . . . . Ty-meer 

Uranus . . .... U-ran-us 
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ONE MASON 
TO ANOTHER 

A New Man For Newcastle 


T 1 


ttere is a new man in Newcastle. 
He is 63 years old, but a doctor has 
given him a new heart.. 

He is Matthew Mason, a joiner who has 
long suffered from heart trouble. Twice 
he has been picked up in the street after, 
hilling unconscious, and four months ago 
no one expected him to live more than a 
day or two. It was found that his heart 
wks not getting an adequate supply of 
blood owing to the blocking of some of 
the arteries ; and the problem the doctors 
had to solve was how to. give the heart 
fresh supplies of blood through new 
channels. , . • - 

It was here that one Mason came to 
the aid of another, for George Mason, 
a Newcastle^ surgeon, performed an 
amazing operation on Matthew Mason, 
raising tissue from the diaphragm. and 
packing it about the heart so as to insure 
a larger supply of blood. Today Matthew 
declares he feels, as strong as a horse. 
Distinguished specialists, doctors, and 
medical students regard him as a living 
miracle, but all Matthew the joiner wants 
is to get back to his bench and take up a 
hammer again. lie has a heart for any¬ 
thing now, - • • - . 

100 PILGRIMS MARCHING; ON 

7 : Even the mighty Himalayas have no 
terrors for a hundred Mohammedans 
from the Chinese province of Sinkiang. 

From Kashgar they are to go on and 
up over the snowfields and among the 
great peaks of the loftiest mountain 
range in the world. The journey, which 
will have to be done on foot, is expected 
to take at least a month, for snow and 
intense cold are to be expected at an 
altitude of 17,000 feet. Once they.have 
crossed the - mountains, the - dauntless 
100 will complete the journey by train 
and pilgrim steamer, . See World Map 


THE SHIP’S TELEPHONE 
NUMBER 

Mr Sparks, the wireless operator 
on board ship/ will have an easier 
task in future. 7* n *f" ! ,, , 

A bell will ring in his cars when the 
shore desires to communicate with his 
ship, and the call will be immediately; 
put through. 

Except on such completely equipped 
floating towns as the Queen Mary, the 
wireless man has hitherto had to stand 
by with a loudspeaker tuned in, awaiting 
any telephone calls ' addressed to him. 
But in future each ship will have its own 
three-figure number. . * ^ 

When the caller on shore .wants to 
telephone a ship he will dial this number, 
and a series of impulses will be received 
only on the ship having that assigned 
number. A bell will ring and the 
operator will listen in for the message 
which follows. 

One more step is thus taken to link up 
every telephone user on land or sea.- 

, THE TRAILER BUS ! 

Moscow, which not so long ago had 
so few trams that-passengers had to 
cling on .to them with tooth and nail, 
has now Taken to the trolley-bus. 

But as the demand for transport has 
not yet been outdistanced by the supply 
a trailer has been added to the newest 
types. The trailer can carry another 20 
passengers on its seats, and as many 
more as can, in a phrase. familiar 6n 
English'railways, get in anywhere. 

In time Moscow hopes to be able to 
catch up with the rush hours. 

HALF A MILE ON 

Nothing ever. stands in the way of 
progress in America. 

Plainfield, a village of about 20 
houses, a post office, and a hall and' 
church, is in the way of a new reservoir 
which is being - made. ; Instead of 
destroying the property the Americans 
are putting all the buildings on rollers 
and moving them half a mile on. 


£350 FOR A SON 

Leeds Finds an Old 
Item of News 

;,To\vn council * minutes rarely make 
interesting reading, but now and 
again is a surprising paragraph. 

One of these has come to light among 
the old records of Leeds in Yorkshire. 
The city has been looking again at some 
of its records of the 17th century, and 
among those for 1681 is one of an attempt 
to help an alderman to buy back his son. 

He was Alderman Foxcroft, and his 
son was a young fellow who had been 
apprenticed to the owner of a ship which 
sailed to the Mediterranean. After the" 
ship was wrecked and the captain 
drowned the young man fell into the 
hands of Turks, who carried him off to 
Algiers, where he was sold as a slave. 

When word ’at last reached Leeds, 
Alderman. Foxcroft found that he could 
redeem his son for £350, but he had not 
money enough. The council therefore 
urged the citizens to help him to raise 
the sum required, and the minutes ol 
tjieir meeting conclude with the words : 

persons will be pleased to give their 
charitable contributions to such a pious 
work as the redemption of a Christian soul 
out of the hands of barbarous infidels. 

HOME AGAIN 

It was a sad day for Paddy, a fine dog 
of the Great Dane breed, when his 
mistress sold him, and he was packed 
off by train from Grimsby to Burton- 
on-Trent, nearly 100 miles off. 

No one in Grimsby ever expected to 
see him again, but after two months he 
was back again at his old home, having 
found his way across country, and kept 
himself in good condition allthe time. 

PTERODACTYL 

The fossil remains of a pterodactyl 
have been found Jn the chalk near 
Bridlington in Yorkshire. A strange 
creature between reptile and bird, it 
must have flown in great swoops. 


KING COAL IN 
AUSTRALIA 

Flying Men Find It 

ENORMOUS DEPOSITS PROBABLE 

Although coal was long ago dis¬ 
covered in Australia, its production 
on the island-continent has grown 
slowly and is still under 20,000,000 tons 
a year~-an industrial handicap which 
Australians are anxious to remove. 

The coal-bearing area is believed to 
be enormous, but it has been found diffi¬ 
cult and costly to survey. Accordingly, 
the New South Wales Government has 
been organising an aerial survey, which 
has already had some success. From 
an aeroplane geological indications can 
be readily detected. 

It is now proposed to make an aerial 
map of about 1000 square miles of terri¬ 
tory believed to be rich in coal and 
other minerals, and where outcrop coal 
has been located again and again. Given 
coal enough a great industrial future 
for Australia would be secured. 

See World Map 

WITH THEIR SILVER AND GOLD 

A vivid picture of one of the most 
terrible days in history is brought to our 
minds by the discovery at Pompeii of 
16 skeletons, two of them of children. 

They have been brought to light near 
the amphitheatre, and close by the bones 
were found two sacks with silver coins, 
rings, necklaces, and other trinkets. 

While Vesuvius was in eruption that 
August day over .1850 years ago, the sky 
dark with ashes, the streets filled with 
.sulphur fumes, the terrified crowds of 
people rushing to the shore, this little 
company of people made a bid for life, 
two of them hastily gathering up money 
and a few precious possessions from the 
home they knew must be doomed. Over¬ 
whelmed by the disaster, they perished 
together, the ashes burying them where 
they fell, their gold and silver with them. 



OIL FROM SANDS 
Production of. oil from. Northern 
Alberta's bituminous sands is to 
begin very soon, The sands cover 
an area 115 miles by 45 miles, and on 
the Athabaska River a refinery is » 
ready to extract 700 barrels of oil 
daily. 


GREENLAND 
BUSY ESKIMOS 
One of the occupations 
of the Greenland Eski¬ 
mos during the long 
winter is to pound 
frozen seal blubber 
and store it in vats. 

summer the sun 
will melt this and the 
will be put into 
casks and shipped 


» 7 ; iv: 

ANCIENT LAKE VILLAGE 
Drought causing the level of Lake/3 
L^dro in Italy to be lowered has led** 1 
to the discovery of the remains of an 
ancient lake village. . Three islands 
with a numberof piles were exposed 
and crude stone utensils found 


RICH SIBERIA 

O C £ A N In the Tungus Basin, Siberia, ex- 
.tending from the Lower Tunguska 
River to the Taimyr Peninsula, 
geologists have estimated that there 
^faiitiurW^J are coal de P° si<s amounting to 400 
1 eninsulaW/n thousand million tons 


ICELAND 


Cape 

Horn 


LINKING 

ABYSSINIAN TOWNS 
The Italians are giving 
their attention/to the 
question of communi¬ 
cations in Abyssinia. 
A service of motor- 
coaches has just been 
started between 
Massawa and Addis 

Montevideo Ababa. 

& SOUTH 
America 

TOO MUCH COFFEE 
Brazil still has her coffee problem 
and the restriction of production is 
called for. So strongly is this felt 
that in some quarters it is suggested 
that millions of trees should' be 
destroyed. ' • 



AFRICA 

THE LION’S DINNER GONG 
. According to an official report from 
■ Tanganyika lions in the reserve on 
the Serengeti Plains have come to, 
regard motor-hornsalmostas dinner; 
gongs, .coming forward to receive 
food and be photographed on 
hearing them. 


SEARCHING FOR COAL , 

An aerial survey is to be made of * 
1000 square miles of rough land in 
the Southern Highlands region of 
New South Wales Coal is known to 
exist there and it is hoped that 
deposits giving a 200-years supply 
will be :found,..See news columns.! 
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What Every Nation Wants 

By IVIr Eden 

We give our platform this week once 
more to Mr Eden, whose" declaration of our 
foreign policy has been welcomed by all 
people of good will. 

This is what the Foreign Minister said 
of Germany, with whom he said we are 
willing to cooperate wholeheartedly for 
prosperity and peace for all. 

T'he future of Germany and 
the part she is to play in 
Europe is today the main pre¬ 
occupation of all Europe. Here 
is a great nation of 6$ million 
people, in the very centre of our 
Continent, which has exalted 
race and nationalism into a creed 
which is practised with the same 
fervour as it is preached. All the 
world is asking whither these 
doctrines are to lead Germany, 
whither they are to lead all of us. 

Are they to restore the position 
of a great Power in the centre of 
Europe, enjoying the respect of 
other Powers and using the mani¬ 
fold gifts of her people to restore 
confidence and prosperity to, a 
world heartily sick of feuds and 
antagonisms ; or are they to lead 
her to a sharpening of inter¬ 
national antagonisms and to a 
policy of ever greater economic 
isolation ? ' 

Europe is seriously asking her¬ 
self what are the answers to these 
questions, for Europe cannot go 
on drifting to a more and more 
uncertain future. Germany has 
it in her power to influence a 
choice which will decide not only^ 
her fate but that of Europe. 
If she chooses cooperation with 
other nations, full and equal, 
there is nobody in this country 
who will not assist wholeheartedly 
to remove misunderstandings and 
to make the way smooth for peace 
and prosperity. 

We cannot cure the world by 
pacts or treaties. We cannot cure 
it by political creeds, no matter 
what they be. There must be the 
will to cooperate which is un¬ 
mistakable. That will can mani¬ 
fest itself in certain definite ways, 
by abandoning the doctrine of 
national exclusiveness and accept¬ 
ing every European State as a 
potential partner in a general 
settlement; by bringing arma¬ 
ments down to a level sufficient 
for defence and no more ; and by 
accepting such machinery for the 
settlement of disputes as will make 
the League of Nations a benefit 
to all and a servitude to none. , 

We ourselves have no greater 
desire than to cooperate fully 
with others, and herein we make 
no exception. We shall respond 
fully to the same desire, wherever 
it manifests itself, and we shall 
work for the greatest possible 
solidarity in the belief that, in 
their hearts; that is what the vast 
majority of people in every nation 
ardently desire. 



The Editor’s Table 

• John Carpenter House, Londpn ' 

above the hidden Waters* of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Too Many Stupid People 

Much too frequently the B B C is 
asked to inform the public that 
a parcel of dangerous drugs has been 
“lost “and that the finder had better 
beware! 

Seeing that poisons should be in the 
charge only of ’very responsible per¬ 
sons, how is it that such a warning has 
to be broadcast every few weeks? 
Here is the latest news of such a case : 

The : police message broadcast for in¬ 
formation concerning two tubes of deadly 
poison lost from a motor-car in the Stour¬ 
bridge district has so far been unsuccessful. 

The moral appears to be that dangerous 
poisons should hot be in the charge of 
stupid people .- . 

• . © 

The Freedom of the Press 

0 N behalf of all our grown-up 
respectable contemporaries the 
C N takes leave to say that the 
“ freedom, of the press " does not 
include or excuse license. 

A gentleman who has suffered re¬ 
cently by his wife's name being dragged 
into publicity because she was driven 
in his car by a member of the Royal 
Family writes to the press to say that 
even his aged and ailing mother has 
been persecuted in the matter. Re¬ 
porters telephoned her and waited on. 
her doorstep until she was reduced to 
a state'of nervous exhaustion. 

The gentleman in question has now 
provided protection for his mother and 
promises a warm reception to similar 
visitors. We are glad to know it. 

@> ... 

Standcth God Within the Shadow 

Looking out on this suffering , cruel 
world it is easy to lose faith, but Janies 
Russell Lowell helps us lo keep it firm 
and strong . 

Though the cause of evil prosper, 

Yet tis truth alone is strong; 

Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong— 
Yet'that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 

© 

A Real Peace 

goMEONE has recalled an interesting 
note in history. 

When, after fighting each other to 
the point of exhaustion, the English 
and the Dutch concluded a treaty of 
. peace in 1654, it seems that that 
instrument stipulated that “ all war, 
spoils, depredations and injuries both 
on land and sea," and “ ail enmities 
and dissensions " should cease be¬ 
tween the two nations, and that “ all 
offences, injuries, costs and damages, 
suffered by one party from the other 
should be abolished and forgotten." 

That was nearly three centuries ago, 
and it seems that the world had 
slipped back by 1919, when the* allied 
victors set to work not only to collect 
~ war reparations * from the defeated 
enemy but to collect war debts from 
each other I 


Even a Worm Will Turn 

J)ictators shout and their victims 
whisper, but it would seem that 
even in Germany there is the beginning 
of courage. This quotation is from the 
organ of the Labour Front, Angriff: 

It is sometimes shameful how Utile . 
sense of responsibility the labour regula¬ 
tions show . At the beginning a Jew 

phrases , at > the end a few phrases, 
between a series of curt, peremptory 
paragraphs, and the code is readyl . . . 
The, Employer becomes the Leader, the 
Employee the Folloiver ..., There will be 
much about the duties of Followers and 
what actions of theirs are counted as 
wrong, but of the duties of Employers 
and their underlings . one can find 
nothing at alL 

' Perhaps there is hope after all when 
a mouse begins to stir. 

... ® 

Tip-Cat 

An orator says he likes to take 
his time. That’s all right 
so long as he doesn't take ours. 

... 0 

gOME people can’t stand alone. And 
others can't stand them. 

0 . - 

A girl’s lips express her - character. 
Especially when she opens them. 

‘ 0 

A reformer says we ought to try to 
put ourselves in other men’s shoes. 
We may get the boot. 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 

hji ■ 



If bands play at their work 


gMiLE when things go wrong, says a 
writer. . Easy when they are other 
people’s.things. 

0 

goME people are put out if they can't 
get seats at the pictures. How do 
they manage to get in ? 

0 

A small correspondent wants to know 
why sweets are not reduced at the 
sales. They are if you suck them. 

' ' . ' 0 
T'he gardener who was out 



planting at daybreak was 
evidently setting an example. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
'J'here is hope of a National Park being 
■ established for South Wales. 

^ record number of new telephones 
were installed last year—238,000. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Now that Mr Hore-Belisha has 4300 
miles : of . our. best : roads under \ his 
control , will he please stop the Sidcup 
Arterial .Road from being, so frequently 
littered x with rubbish from the paper 
lorries? 


Waiting For Breakfast 

It is over 60 years since. Richard Wilton 
was Rector of Londesborough, a. cli aiming 
Yorkshire village. He loved all creatures 
great and small. In this rather quaint poem 
he gives us a picture of birds in the snow. 

Icy breath of winter pinches 
1 Birds upon the leafless bough, 
Sparrows, thrushes, titmice, 
finches, 

Who will bring them succour 
now ? 

Drooping beak and ruffled feather, 
Hungry looks they cast below, 
Sitting huddled up together 
O'er their tablecloth of snow. 

Soon their little friends will 
muster 

In the cheerful breakfast-room, 

At the window soon will cluster 
Girls and boys in rosy bloom. 

Birds fly down and hop and hover, 
-For they see their breakfast 
comes, 

As on that white table-cover 
Loving hands throw showers of 
crumbs. * 

Then, while birds their bounty 
gather, 

Rosy cheeks and curly head 
Bend and pray to God their 
Father, 

Give us, Lord , our daily bread ! 

© 

Dickens on the Traffic 
Problem 

It is nearly 80 years since Dickens wrote 
Little Dorrit, but it would seem as if London 
had its traffic problem even then, for this - 
is what we read : 

“An accident going to the hos¬ 
pital ? " he asked an old man 
beside him. , 

“Yes," said the man, “along of 
them Mails. They ought to be prose¬ 
cuted and fined, them Mails, They 
come a-racing out of Lad Lane and 
Wood Street at 12 or 14 mile an hour, 
them Mails do. The only wonder is 
that people ain't killed oftdner by 
them Mails." 

“ This person is not killed, I hope ? " 

“ I don't know ! " said the man. 

“ It an’t for the want of a will in them 
Mails, if heian’t." The speaker having 
folded his arms, and set in comfortably 
to address his depreciation of them 
Mails to any of the bystanders who 
would listen, several voices, out of 
pure sympathy with the sufferer, con- 
. firmed him, one voice saying, “ They’re 
a public’ nuisance, them Mails, sir " ; 
another, “ I see one pull up within 
half an inch of a boy last night " ; 
another, “I see one go over a cat, 
sir—and it might have been your 
own mother." 

A Child’s Prayer 

Holy God, who madest me 
And all things to. worship Thee, 

Keep me fit in mind and heart, 

Body and soul, to take my part. 

_ Fit to stand and fit to run, 

Fit for sorrow, fit for fun, 

Fit for work and fit for play, 

Fit to face life day by. day. 

Holy God, who madest me, 

Make me fit to worship Thee. . 

Amen . - 
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^Welland Flying Man To Solve an Old 

Mystery of the Arctic ? 


Yorkshire Makes a Change 

■ Forty villages in the Yorkshire ivolds 
still go to the well for water . 

They are better off than hundreds of 
other villages in England where in a 
dry summer the' bucket comes up empty,, 
because a scheme for giving them water 
from the tap is afoot. Boring lias begun, 
and when the work is finished and the 
pipes laid 10,000 people will draw their 
supplies from the main. The cost is to 
be ^90,000, or about £9 a head. 

We do not suppose they will mind 
paying tfie water-rate. / 

People in towns are used to having all 
the water they want without exertion, 
though we know one place within eight 
miles of Charing Cross where water was 
so stinted during the hot summers of 
two years ago that an ’ institution 
requiring a good deal sought permission 
to pump it from the Thames. . A notice 
is,still displayed there* reminding all 
and sundry that water has to be paid 
for by the gallon, and registered through 
a meter. 

But while this took place near London' 
there were villages in the'home comities, 
especially in Bucks and Herts, where 
water in those dry years had to be 
carried by water-cart from places where 
some remained, and people paid a penny 
a bucket—and were glad to fetch it at 
that price. 

Trunk Water Mains 

. All this, and even Ydrkshire’s local 
effort, points to the need, often pleaded. 
in the C N, for a National Water Board. 
Following on ,the present wet winter 
the risk of wells running . dry in the 
summer of 193*7 Is remote, but the return 
of the conditions of .1934 and *935 a t 
some time is certain. Even in ordinary, 
years the story of the English spring and 
summer is one of drought and flood. 

Our island is so well watered naturally 
that there is no excuse for leaving any 
part of it without a constant water 
supply. More than three years ago the 
suggestion was repeated in the C N that 
there should be trunk mains to feed dry 
areas from.wet ones. 

Changes are taking place in bur 
industries, population, and habits.' The 
south wants more water than the north, 
The Londoner asks for as much as 37 
gallons a day—drawn, from the tap. 
Compare that with the Yorkshire vil¬ 
lager toiling down the hill and up 
again with his bucket; and remember 
at the same time that many a well 
offers water unfit to drink unless it has 
been boiled. . 

The needs of the country can only be 
met by a national water system taking 
all areas into account. There is plenty 
of work here for unemployed men to do. 
This is a case for not leaving well alone. 


FOR HIS SON’S FRIEND 

Two young boys who were great 
friends went to the war in the dark 
days of 1914 to 1918. One was killed, 
the other came back to live at Cowling 
in Yorkshire. Now the father of the 
dead soldier has passed on, and in his 
will he has left £25 and a sum of £1000 
on trust for his son’s friend. 


A BOY GETS ON 

Less than two years ago William 
M’Leod, an. old boy of GovaA High 
School, was running errands' for a 
butcher. Now he. is a notable pianist; 
Learning music in his spare time and 
devoting every * minute he could to 
practising, he has already appeared in 
many theatres and broadcast five times. 

To C N Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol ! ; ; 

From Ugly StationsJ. } 


; A flying, man of great daring (Mr. Jack 
O’Brien , surveyor for the first Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition) has resolved on a 
dramatic quest , nothing less than . tfiq 
complete solving of the mystery of'tliefath 
of Sir John Franklin and his men. They 
left the shores of Kent in 1845 and were 
never seen again. This is the story. 

S ir John Franklin was born in 1786. 

As a boy he fought at the Battle of 
Copenhagen, he. accompanied Matthew 
Flinders on a survey of the coast of 
Australia, and he was with Nelson'at 
Trafalgar. ■ 

With the return of peace England 
began to think again of the North-West 
Passage, forgotten since the death of 
Captain' Cook, and ' in- 1818 Franklin 
. was placed in command of one of two 
little ships that/were ordered to sail to 
the North Pole, return to the coast of 
America, map its whole length as far as 
ice would permit, and then, making 
their way thrqugh Bering Strait, . turn 
home 1 They only reached Spitsbergen. 

Mapping the Arctic Wastes 

, The cruise was full of adventures'; 
and the ability he had shown led' to 
Franklin’s appointment in the following 
year to explore the mysterious coastline 
of farthest North America. He came 
home with 5500 miles of land and water 
surveyed and mapped, and in 1825 sailed 
on a similar expedition to the unmapped 
Arctic wastes of America. 

Then in 1845 the North-West Passage 
again attracted the Admiralty. The 
obvious leader was Franklin, but the 
trouble was his age. He was 60, 
remarked the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
” No, no, my lord, only 59,” answered 
the old lion; and after that there \vas 
nothing to be said. 

The Erebus and Terror, the first ships 
to enter the Arctic Circle under steam, 
set sail from Greenhithe in May 1845, 
manned by picked crews of 134 officers 
and men. Franklin knew that The way 
. lay westward until Boothia was rounded, 
then westward from the mouth of Fish 
River, and so on to Bering Strait and 
into open sea. 

An Ominous Silence 

Nine weeks after clearing their home 
•port the two ships were met by whalers 
in Melville Bay, on.the west coast of 
Greenland. Then there was an ominous 
silence bf three; years. None of the 
expedition was ever 1 seen alive again 
except by -Eskimos, and for 14 years 
the tragic truth remained hidden. Lady 
Franklin stirred public imagination, and. 
relief expeditions were sent out. 

Between 1S47 and 1859 thirty-nine 
expeditions fought tlibir way through ice 
and tempest, and slowly the bitter story 
was pieced together. The animating 
spirit of the long series of odysseys was 
Lady Franklin. She it was who financed 
the Fox' under McClintock, by whom the 
mystery was partly solved. Day. after 
day, year after year, she hoped and 
waited. Night after night, as Members 
of Parliament, returning in the small 
hours from the House, drove past in 
their carriages, she would- rush to the 
window ‘ and draw aside the curtain, 
believing that her husband had at t last 
returned. * 

The Eskimo Artist 

But he had long been dead. The 
first ,trace of the missing ships was 
obtained in 1850 from Eskimos, who, 
unable, to speak the white men’s lan¬ 
guage, possessed an artist who could- 
speak through her untutored genius. 
.With a £tick she. drew designs in the 
sand representing -the Erebus . .and 
Terror, and showed where they had been 
imprisoned.. They had wintered at 
Beechey Island during 1845-6. After¬ 
wards the vessels were imprisoned in the 
ice, in which they drifted thirty miles 
in two years. 

The first and last chapters written by 
the explorers was found scribbled on an 


Admiralty form and buried in a cairn 
near Point Victory, King William 
Island 

The Erebus and Terror were deserted April 
22 , 1848, five degrees N.N.W. of this, having 
been beset since September 12 , 1846; officers 
and crews 105 souls, under Captain Crozier, 
landed here . . . Sir John Franklin died 
June 11 , 1847. * 

- That is all we know of his end. Only 
one identifiable body was recovered, 
that of Lieutenant Irving. For the rest 
all is guesswork and surmise, based on 
Eskimo stories, telling of white men 
dragging a great boat, gaunt, famished, 
dropping dead as they walked. Starving 
on their ships, with all fresh food gone, 
and the tinned food apparently poison¬ 
ous—for stacks of it were found in 
camps—the crews had apparently set 
out to reach a fort on Hudson Bay. 

The North-West Passage 

Some died as they marched forward; 
some died as thejr turned back ; .some 
perished in the ships. Franklin crossed 
the line, sailing west,, which an expedi¬ 
tion sailing in from the east had reached ; 
he had indeed discovered the North- 
West Passage, and it proved a Gorgon’s 
head, at the sight of which he was struck 
dead. Dying victorious he was spared 
the agony of horrors that followed. For 
years afterwards the details came, one 
by One, to light. 

Wherever the expedition had wan¬ 
dered on ; land their bones were mute 
witnesses to their sufferings. Both ships 
were eventually sunk by the ice, and the 
Eskimos were found using their iron and 
their implements. But some of the men 
were there, scattered along the south and 
west coast of King William Island, some 
dismembered, as if by wild beasts, some 
reduced to skeletons with shreds of 
clothing still wrapping them. 

King of Arctic Men 

The most heart-shaking discovery was 
that made by Dr Rae, who came upon a 
camp of death : " It was evident that 
our wretched countrymen had been 
driven to cannibalism as a means of 
prolonging existence.” The living had 
eaten the dead, 

That was the most appalling find. 
Elsewhere there were graves . with 
inscribed memorials, but everywhere the 
traces left told of want and woe ; old 
socks with the feet worn away, with 
the uppers stitched to re-foot them; 
blankets roughly sewn together to form 
coats ; a block of wood that had been 
used as an anvil. 

Over a million pounds was spent in 
the search for Franklin, and the one 
little written record and the dead were 
the result. But the Passage had been 
forced, and in the efforts to trace the 
lost more was done Tor Arctic explora¬ 
tion than had ever been achieved before 
by mankind. ! 

Franklin was himself the king of 
Arctic men up to that time. The great 
tragedy that befell him and the years 
of mystery that enveloped his expedition 
fired*: the public spirit as nothing else in 
Arctic endeavours had done. So far 
from, deter ring others from following, it 
inspired, and still inspires, brave hearts 
to risk calamities as great for the sake 
of glory half as great. 


THE SECRET SPRING 

The old bureau in the auction room 
was rather attractive. A woman at 
Geelong in Australia thought it would 
look well in one of her rooms, and so 
made a bid for it, buying it for seven, 
pounds ten shillings. When it reached 
her house she began dusting it, opening 
the drawers; and peeping in the cup¬ 
boards. To her amazement she touched 
a secret spring, came upon a hidden 
drawer, and found a little bundle of 
sheep's wool. Inside were diamonds 
worth £3000.. 


CELLULOID AGAIN 

Two More Child Martyrs 

HOW LONG, HOME OFFICE, 
HOW LONG? 

The cry of the child martyrs of 1 
celluloid still falls on deaf ears at the .' 
Home Office. 

Apparently the Home Secretary can 
neither hear the cry of the martyred 
children nor see the flames enwrapping 
them when their playthings, the celluloid 
toy or the celluloid film of a toy kine- 
raatograph, take fire and destroy them. 

It is not for want of repetition of 
these playtime tragedies, for they are 
sadly many, and now another has cost 
two child lives and darkened a home in 
Coalville in Leicestershire. J 

Two brothers, Raymond and Alan 
Johnson, the elder aged 12 and the 
younger six, with a friend, Robert 
Parker, the same age as Raymond, gave 
a kinematographic show for themselves 
in an outhouse of one of the council 
houses where they lived. The kine¬ 
matographic projector had been given to 
Raymond for a Christmas present, and 
was one of an old type which used the 
standard celluloid film , not the nonflam¬ 
mable film recommended^ for these toys; 

The Locked Door 

When it had been used previously 
Mr Johnson, the father of Raymond and 
Alan, had been in charge and had used 
an electric bulb for lighting. It is 
fairly safe to assume that the boys, 
when by themselves, employed no such 

E recaution, and probably knew they 
ad no business to be playing with their 
toy, because they locked the door of the 
outhouse for the performance. 

But what happened afterwards is only 
too clear. A man passing by saw a 
sheet of flame and heard the terrified 
cries of the boys. He rushed to the 
back of the house with Mr and Mrs 
Johnson and a neighbour, and the two 
men forced open the door, 

'• A burst of dense smoke met them. 
The child Alan was nearest the door, his, 
clothes nearly burned from his back. 
The other two boys were badly burned 
also, and would have been suffocated in 
the very small space of the outhouse 
had not the door been opened. 

All rushed [to help, but their valiant 
efforts were of small avail. Raymond 
died in Leicester Infirmary the next 
day ; Alan followed him two days after, 
while the third boy was slightly better 
but seriously ill. 

Write To Your M P 

In the face of such a dreadful tragedy 
as this what is there to shy of the 
. callousness which allows such dangerous 
playthings to exist ? Raymond and 
Alan were the sons of a miner. Would 
any mine allow a miner to go down the 
pit carrying a naked light ? The in¬ 
flammable celluloid toy is as fraught 
with danger as the naked light in the 
mine. Its danger * is that it is to be 
handled by children who do not realise 
what the danger is. No warning will 
teach them. ;--j. 

The only possible way to guard : 
against it is to forbid it, and it is a 
bitter thing that Parliament should be 
so deaf to the appeals to put an end to 
this trade in inflammable toys. 

- Write to your 'M P about it. Do not be 
put off. . There is no excuse for the sale 
of inflammable celluloid in children’s toys . \ 

THE FROG IN THE MINE 

It is reported that miners seeking 
gold found a frog 870 feet below ground 
at Bendigo > in' Australia. 

The frog, which jumped out of 
an aperture in the. reef, was white, 
jelly-like in. appearance, and semi¬ 
transparent. It soon died on being 
brought to the surface and exposed 
to the sun. It is most unusual, to 
find living animals at such a depth. 
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Little Pista Toth 



Tyres For a Railway Engine 



T ittle Pista Toth, eleven-ycar-old 
V supporter of his family, will do 
many fine deeds in his life no doubt, 
but none finer, wo are sure, than that 
which brought him into the limelight on 
Twelfth Night. . ' 

The Greek Orthodox Rumanians have 
r froni time immemorial celebrated this 
day with a picturesque if rather grim 
religious rite. They assemble in crowds 
on the banks of the nearest stream or’ 
river, and their priest throws a cross 
into the icy waters, whereupon a number ‘ 
of selected volunteers plunge in to re¬ 
trieve it. The one who . succeeds ; in. 
finding, it is given a reward.. ; 

' On the afternoon of January 5.a thin . 
and rather ragged little Hungarian boy 
rang the bell of the Greek' Orthodox 
Bishop’s Palace in Kolozsvar, Transyl¬ 
vania. The porter opened the door and 
gazed in'amazement at such an unbidden 
visitor, r 

• ■ “ What do you want ? ” he asked in a 
not too friendly.‘manner, y 

" I want to see his reverence the 
bishop on a very important matter,"- 
answered the boy modestly but firmly. 
“My name is Pista Toth." 

The porter gave him a contemptuous 
glance and slammed the door in his 
face. But Pista Toth did nqt go away. 
Quite late that night passers-by saw his 
shivering figure . sitting on the ‘church 
steps, with his eyes fixed expectantly ' 
on the palace door. Evidently he was 
still hoping against hope that it would 
suddenly open and admit him. ‘ 

Next morning, when the procession 
of pious worshippers, headed by the 
bishop, drew near the stream which 
skirts ^ the town, Pista was already 
cowering, unnoticed, at the foot of the 
fir-trimmed ' platform that had been ‘ 
erected at the water’s edge. . 

; ; It was a foggy, frosty morning, with 
rime on the trees and snow that crunched 
underfoot. It made one shudder merely 
to look at the icy river, inky black 
except <wherc the shiny white floes 
rubbed and jostled each other. The 


long religious ceremony ended, the 
bishop flung the consecrated cross into 
the water, amid the chanting of the 
congregation and the strains of the 
military band, and, quick as lightning, 
the little ragged boy whom nobody had 
noticed pushed through the crowd and 
dived in together with the “ official" 
volunteers. 

Pie did not succeed in finding the 
cross;, one of the grown-ups got it,- 
and there was black disappointment in 
his eyes as, shivering and blue with cold, 
he clambered, on to the bank. People 
pressed about . him, plying him with 
questions; and lie answered readily 
and politely, though he was evidently 
very near to tears. No; he was hot a 
Rumanian ; he was a Hungarian and a 
Protestant; but his father, who had 
been a blacksmith, had been disabled 
in the war and could not work, so he, 
Pista, had .to keep him and his mother. 
It was all right in the summer, for he 
had taught himself to walk on the tight¬ 
rope, and people liked that arid gave 
him. money, But, in. winter. it was .not 
so easy, and if.only he could have got 
the. cross the reward would have kept 
them for a month. , “ I did try to speak 
with his reverence yesterday," lie said, 
with a catch in -his voice which just 
stopped short, of a sob, . “ so that - he 
should choose me to bring out the cross. 
But I couldn’t see him." 

Well, that settled it,. of course. All 
who stood near gave something, and in 
less than a minute a little fund had been 
collected, and a kind-hearted car-owner 
bundled the gallant little fellow, dripping 
but. already half-consoled; into his car 
and drove him home to'his mother. 

She, good woman, knew nothing of 
what had happened, and put her little 
lad to bed to sleep the sleep of healthy 
but exhausted childhood. She told 
the stranger who had brought him 
home what Pista was'to her and to his 
father. “ There is not such another 
child in the world," she said, and we 
can well believe her. 


A PLAYGROUND IN THE AIR 


A Fountain of Fire 



O ne of the outdoor wonders of London 
is the presence every winter, far 
from the Thames, of hundreds of gulls 
which in the last ten years or so have 
colonised inland areas where never were 
gulls before. . 

; In the park they have'water, food, and * 
lodging in the trees, but, like the wild 
ducks in summer, they leave their home 
each afternoon to enjoy themselves in 
wheeling over houses. 

One of our readers who has been 
noting .their daily movements .wonders 
: whether the forsaking by.Vthe gulls of 
hundreds of acres of open land for these 
joy-flights over massed houses has any 
relation to influences such as govern the 
flight. of birds of prey in tropical lands, 
which, like, our pilots,of-planes without 
engines, glide toward the sky mounted' 
on ascending: currents of. warm air. 

• Perhaps the birds experience little rising 
currents of warmth from the houses. 
At any rate, it is over the houses,' not 
oyer .the park and the surrounding open 
land, that they take their exercise before 
settling down to roost.- 

Sea. voyagers believe that albatrosses' 
follow their ships for hundreds of miles 


without the flutter of a wing; but-that, 
of course, is a trick of the eye. These 
gulls at -times seem to hang in the air, 
gliding and circling without flexing their 
outspread wings,, drifting here and there 
like dark comets, sometimes ' turning 
lazily round, as on an axis; without a 
perceptible flutter of their - pinions, 
moving north one minute, east or south 
the next. - 

The supreme moment we observed 
with one flight of gulls was that in which 
a detached company rode motionless 
on a favouring current.' The watcher 
counted them as. they passed his eye; 
they came with still wings, drifting for 
a good hundred yards, 59' birds on a 
breeze so steady that every gull swqm 
rigid as if on a lake. 

; Members of our gliding clubs should 
watch the gulls •'when such a wind is 
making the air favourable for the beau¬ 
tiful and fascinating evolutions of these 
graceful, visitors from the' sea. Their 
movements are so leisurely, their outr 
lines so perfectly silhouetted against the 
clouds, that they offer a better mark for 
observation and instruction than any 
other birds we know. ’ ' * 


STANLEY BALDWIN AND THE BAD BOY 


EaBHB^HnBK)snS3 

Workmen cutting the steel used in constructing Coronation stands in the Mall 


I T-is never too late in the .day to tell a 
good s tory of a good man. Here is 
one which we believe to be true of Mr 
Baldwin. y - 

. The Prime Minister will have for¬ 
gotten it but the 'culprit remembers. 
He was a junior clerk .in Mr Baldwin’s 
office, arid years ago it was his. delight, 
with one or twq other young fellows, .to 
plague an old clerk, . teasing, him merci¬ 
lessly arid shyirig. bits of blotting-paper 
at him/ " “ ' .' , ' , / 

• One day when this mischievqus lad had 
been up to his tricks arid roused the old 
clerk’s anger so that he chased him 


across The room, he flung open the door, 
dashed out of the old man’s way, and 
ran headlong into Mr Baldwin. 

A little .time afterwards Mr Baldwin 
sent for.the boy. "My lad," he:said, 
V I want to say that if I were your age 
and were in an office.with an old clerk 
I. think I should. treat him as you do. 
But 'I . think if .I were your age and 
someone asked me not to treat him as 
you do (asking because they appreci¬ 
ated the services of this old servant) I 
should pro rinse not to do it, and I 
should keep my promise." 

!lt { was an irresistible appeal. 
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Do !- ISH REMEMBER? a Nursery School at Rochdale 


\V/e have read much of late about 
the astonishing feats of birds 
and animals in finding, their way back 
home; and again and again grown-ups 
are asking how this is done. 

Something recently happening to the, 
Scottish herrings seems to point clearly 
to a heritage of memory for direction 
in fish, and if this is true, of fish why 
not of birds and other creatures ? 

The case of the herrings is peculiar. 
For 25 years they have been absent' 
from the mouth of the River Tay, and 
some change in North Sea conditions, 
it is supposed, caused them to turn 
away from this part of them spawning - 
grounds. Not, until this winter have ' 
conditions made ,a return, inviting : or 
practicable, but there* they are. again, 
their eggs teeming- as .they' used' to 
teem. V : * /. ‘ ‘ v ■ V • 

Obviously these are not. .the. same, 
fish that- used to, go there; many 
generations of herrings hayc come and 
gone since - herrings / last.- visited the 
Tay; and it would seem that the 
memory of, the spawning site must. have 
been transmitted year after year to 
successive little herrings, which left 
the egg with the. ability growing up 
within them ./ to find the ’ spot ; where 
their ancestors were formerly at home. 
The pilchards, chief of =• Cornwall’s - .sea 


harvest, left their ancient haunts for 
several years, and fishermen there 
who had relied on these fish during 
autumn and winter sold their boats or 
let them fall to pieces. Then, quite 
Unexpectedly, the pilchards returned, 
to be caught once more in thousands ,of 
tons a season. . ; 

Years ago we recorded the return of 
salmon from the sea to the Trent, a 
river from which they had been absent 
niany years. That exciting adventure 
has now been eclipsed by a story of 
the River Conway in North,Wales. 

Long ago/ it is said, the river flowed 
into the sea at a, spot several miles north - 
of its present mouth, yet every'/year' 
salmon seek an entrance into the river / 
at’ this ancient point, now ./solid land, . 

; before turning towards’ the modern 
estuary. , •' • " .' ” 

: X baby eel can travel 3000 miles 
eastward across the Atlantic to find the. ' 
pond or ditch in England from which , 
its- parents/ set out to spawn ; herrings / 
find their way back to the Tay after " 
25 J years, pilchards to St Ives to which 
they had long been strangers, salmon 
to Trent and Conway; surely, then, 
there is something in the idea that these 
creatures have * ail inborn sense of 
route-finding, as simple to them as 
flying or swimming or building d nest. 


IS WINTER GROWING MILDER? 


A t the time of writing there will be 
few to question Professor. David 
Brunt’s assertion that English winters 
are growing- warmer. 

Professor Brunt does not depend, as 
most of us do, on his memory of the 
past few winters, or -even of those of 
the twentieth century :■ he. has searched 
the records since 1815. There have been 
a number of cold winters since then in 
London and elsewhere. The year, 1879 
was one of the coldest, and in that of 
1895 every pond and lake about London 
was frozen for / weeks. '- The Lea was 
frozen from ' Broxbourhe ,,downwards, 
and ice floes floated up'and down the 
. Thames. But over a period of a century 
it does seem that what people call old- 
fashioned snowy winters are not so 
common. Professor Brunt does not 
rely on the. foggy and untrustworthy 
memories' of old people but on what 
; exact facts he can gather / from the 
pages of the old Gentleman’s Magazine 
and the later ones.. preserved, by : the 
Meteorological Office and barely more 
than 80. years old. 


The idea of the snowy winter was 
firmly implanted in our minds by 
Charles Dickens, and, though when he 
was writing of Christmas at Dingley. 
Dell the winters were nothing out of 
the common, when lie was a child there 
was a succession of severe ones. They 
left an impression on his childish mind, 
never effaced when he v grew to man¬ 
hood. Charles Dickens was born in 
1812, three years before the' date taken 
by Professor Brunt. ' , . / 

But we are inclined to think that, * 
.even if the professor’s figures are estab¬ 
lished, it will be hard to show'that there 
is any change in the English climate. 
.There have been mild winters in plenty 
: since the Conquest, and it is never easy 
. to say how long or why a number of 
them follow one another. The present 
winter has been unusually mild till now, 
though the, figures do not reveal any 
remarkable departure from tiie average. 
The cold weather may be about to begin.- 
One of the severest winters 'of last 
century set in on January 29 with a’ 
heavy fall of snow. 



Three Wheels For Five People 


.. :i 


BAD NEWS FOR BAD BUILDERS 


T he term jerry-builder was coined 
long years ago to describe one who 
erected rubbish houses, built, of the 
cheapest and worst materials That could" 
be persuaded to hang together'/ long ‘ 
enough to enable-the builder to sell it; 
Muddy mortar, soft . bricks, -, green 
, timber/ and trashy fittings went to their 
composition. f - V. /• 

v After the Great War materials, be,came,\ 
very dear, and builders were tempted 
to use even worse materials than of old, 
including some substitutes. . Sorfie very 
bad examples were produced and palmed 
off on unwary home-makers. - •’ 

A board of builders, architects, 
surveyors) and building societies, was 
at last formed to deal \vith this abuse 
of one: of thcEnest and most essential of 
-industries, and a standard and model 
specification. has now been/drawn mp, 
with the assistance. 'of the/ British 
Standards Institution/ for the protection 
of house-buyers. Builders are invited 
to join ‘ a National House-Builders 
Registration ‘Council,. membership of 
which 1 means : that they accept, the 
standard and ■ pledge themselves / to 
observe it. ' . ; v ..■' // / : / . 

Therefore, in future, if we want a 
well-built house it’ is’ our business-to 


buy. from a Registered House-Builder - 
and no other. - •• •••/.. 

If we do this we shall know that our 
house is built to a model specification, • 
that the builder’s w.ork has, been open 
to inspection by the Council, and, further,. 
that the builder'../guarantees - his ..work 
for two years. The Council' will issue 
a certificate for each such house, 'so 
that we' can ask to see it. v / : * 4 

This is a good thing that lias been ; 
accomplished,- and we hope • that all 
future house-buyers will take note of;it. 
It is now for .them to call the tune. / ' ; 

' / At this time there are a million people 
buying houses through building societies; * 
and ; it is distressing to think how sorely 
many of - them have’• needed the • pro- ; 
tection now at last offered to the public, 

SHELTER FOR A NORMAN FONT 

A font at which" Norman babies may 
have been baptised is to be given a place.. 
of honour in St Mary’s Church, Bedford. / 

Till 1545 it stood -in the Church, of - 
St Peter de Dunstable, which was ;once 
in St Mary’s Square, and for long years 
it/was used as a horse-trough at an.inn.' 
For the last'30 years it has been in/aj 
Bedford garden, and now at long 1 last.- 
it is to return to consecrated ground. 



A Model of London City 



ThL model has been prepared for an official air defence film being produced by Gaumont British-Instructional 
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A THOUSAND YEARS OF SPAIN 

The Ever-Changing Drama of the Centuries 


T he tragic spectacle of Spain must set all our minds reflecting on! the 
. dramatic pages of that country's story. For a thousand years and 
more history has been like a play on the stage with Spain. 

Twelve centuries ago the Moors crossed the Strait of Gibraltar-and 
for 400 years were masters of Spain, filling the country with their 
marvellous buildings and their reputation for learning, which had 
illuminated the darkest: days of Europe. Five centuries ago the Moors 
were driven out arid Christian temples took the place of those the 
Mohammedans left behind; and on the day. of his victory Ferdinand, 
realising that all Spain should have one religion, began the Inquisition that 
> was to bring down the empire he was building up. At'his feet Columbus 
laid the New,World, and a new Spain was established across the Atlantic. 

C harlemagne is the first of the warriors 
to ride,by. lie came and went in Spain 
measuring his arms against the Moorish 
power which had overflowed from’Africa 
and had established itself in Spain. He 
was the real founder of Spain, ,for he 
established in the north, where Catalonia 
is now, the Spanish March, - 

Seven centuries ! later came, another 
Charles,. Charles. the Fifth, Emperor of> 
the Holy Roman Empire, King of Spain 
and of Spanish America, and sovereign 
of a vaster dominion than any before 
him, for it embraced Germany, the Low 
Countries, Flanders, Burgundy, and part 
of Italy. He is the most majestic figure 
on the tapestry; but before he was master 
of Spain a civilisation older than that of 
Spain which the Arabs had brought had 
to be cast out. It need irot have been, 
for it Had brought splendour of art, 
learning/arid, the rich fruits of agricul¬ 
ture to Spain, and in one way it never 
was Last out, for to this day the in¬ 
fluence of the. Arab people is perceptible 
throughout the country, in the lives 
and the appearance of half her people. 

Moorish Civilisation 
••piiE story of the Moors in Spain, the 
magnificent buildings they raised, is 
a thing apart from the Spaniards, though 
the Spaniards of Castile, Aragon, and 
Catalonia drew profit by it. When 
Charles the Fifth came to Cordova the 
local clergy showed him with pride the 
ugly chapel they had put up inside the 
ancient mosque, pulling down hundreds 
of its forest of 1200 pillars to make room 
for it/arid Charles coldly observed that 
they had destroyed * a more beautiful 
thing than they could ever build. So it 
might be said of the Moorish civilisation 
which the Spaniards sought to destroy 
but could never replace. 

In between the two mighty sovereigns 
called Charles the Great and Charles the 
Fifth, and while the Moorish dominion 
was peacefully existing without much 
molestation of its neighbours, the rest of 
Spain was a warring land of minor 
princes, every one with his rivals, tind 
few escaping the turbulence of their 
own nobles. 

In these centuries, when; Spain was 
slowly rinding itself, its plains and 
mountains, its rivers and fertile valleys 
were the tilting ground of adventurers of 
every rank, and station. Their richly 
caparisoned figures light up patches of 
the tapestry. Our own Black Prince is 
one of them. He came as an ally of 
Pedro of Castile, whom his foes called 
the Cruel and his friends the Just. . The 
Black. Prince took the first view and, 
having seen enough of Pedro’s methods 
with either his family or his opponents, 
left him and returned to France. 

The Fallen Image 

pROM the welter of conflict only a few 
names stand out for world recognition, 
in these centuries. There was Henry the 
Fourth of Castile, whom the Castilian, 
nobility tried in his absence and deposed 
in favour of his brother. A strange scene 
it was. All the nobility, met at Avila in a 
theatre set up outside the walls. In the 
theatre an image representing 1 the king 
was seated on a .throne'in. To^al robes 



A Royal Game—Elizabeth of England and Philip of Spain in a 
splendid group by Sir William Reynolds-Stephens in the Tate Gallery 


with a crown on its head, a sceptre in its 
hand, the sword of justice by its side. 
The accusation was read and sentence 
pronounced. The Archbishop'of Toledo 
then tore the crown from the head of the 
image, the Conde de Placentia snatched 
the sword of justice from its side, the 
Conde do Ben event e wrested away the 
sceptre, and Don Diego de Stuniga 
tumbled the image from the throne. 

Another deposed monarch, Sancho the 
Fat, had had better fortune. The nobles 
threw him out because they said he was 
too fat; but Sancho, at the height of his 
power, borrowed a Moorish army to show 
the nobles that he was fat but not failing. 
They were turbulent times, but Spain 
was slowly feeling its way toward unity. 
It came with the union by marriage of 
Aragon and Castile. 

The Close of an Era 

|n a chapel of the Cathedral of Granada 

- lie two lead coffins with a rail about 
them, and on them broad red and. orange 
ribbons, the colours of Aragon and 
Castile. The coffins are history itself. 
In them is the dust of Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabella of Castile, and from 
that dust the Spanish Empire sprang. 

By the endeavour of these sovereigns 
the kingdom of the Moors Was swept 
into the sea. Torn by dissensions, en¬ 
feebled by luxury, the decay of its ruling 
family made it ripe for conquest. 

In an antechamber of the chapel in 
Granada is the key of the Alhambra 
Which Boabdil, the last Moorish prince, 
delivered up to Ferdinand after a struggle 
lasting ten years. It'was a scene of which 
poets, dramatists, . and painters have 
made romance. It was the close of an era. 

But as one door closed another opened. 
More momentous than the surrender of 
Granada was the scene in which a Genoese 
master mariner, Christopher Columbus, 
brought to Ferdinand and Isabella the 
key of the New World of America, 

There was no applauding crowd of 
soldiers and courtiers / there were more 
doubters, but Isabella was not among 
the sceptics. / She sold her jewels for 


Charles the Fifth, his grandson,, conquered new lands but failed in his 
high ambitions, retired to a monastery, and left his kingdoms to that 
‘ Philip who sought to destroy the power of England on the seas, married 
the Queen’Mary who sent 300 of our people to the fires of Smithfield, 
ruled over the first empire on which the sun never set, and then—lost 
his Great Armada, shattered by the prowess of our Drakes and Howards 
and blown to its doom by the winds of God. His vast colonial empire 
crumbled, for it gave no stimulus to Spain at home, and Philip met his 
fate. His oppression of Holland, his shattered Armada, his ruthless use 
of fire and rack to stamp out a religion he did not believe in, brought 
the great days of Spain to an end. 

Let us run through the story of the kings who have seen its rise and fall. 

All unperceivcd, Spain was wasting 
away, and the decay was hastened by 
the banishment of" the Jews and the 
Christianised Moslems Who were the 
most industrious and energetic of the 
population. The Spanish nobility, the 
clergy, and^ even the middle classes 
thought work a degradation.. 

But Spain was so powerful, so rich, 
that all its extravagances and follies 
could not quickly exhaust it, especially 
when the strong hand of Charles the 
Fifth was there to guide its destinies. 
But Fate laid its hand on him. Before 
he was an old man lie begari to feel tlie 
vast burden Of his rule too much for 
him. He abdicated in favour of his 
son Philip, and, reserving only a’ small 
pension and a few servants, retired to 
a monastery. • • > 

Marching To His Tomb 

J-|ere, then, is another strange picture. 

This monarch whom all the world 
had feared becomes a penitent and buries 
all his grandeur and ambition iii the 
solitude and silence of a monastic cell, 
The disorder of mind of his mother,. 
Crazy Joan, descended on him. /Before 
his death he ,ordered his tomb to be 
erected in the chapel of the monastery, 
and marched there in his shroud, with 
his domestics carrying black tapers in 
funeral procession. There lie was laid 
in his coffin and the funeral service 
read. Then he rose up again. 

When the last, the very last, service 
had been read over hint, Philip his son 
was well in the saddle. He had married 
Mary Tudor of F<ngland, the better to 
pursue his favourite project of crushing 
the Protestant faith of the Low Countries. 
He sent the Duke of Alva to persecute 
them, arid if Charles had chastised 
them with whips Philip chastised them 
with, scorpions. But it was in vain; in 
spite of all the murders and cruelties, 
he was defeated by William the Silent 
and the spirit of Holland, 

Philip comes close to England, for 
after his ineffectual alliance with Mary 
he fought her sister Elizabeth. The 
story of the Great Armada, its defeat 
by Drake and Frobisher and Hawkins, 
iis , destruction as it was driven by 
storm to the north of the British Isles, 
belongs to England. The principal aim 
of Philip’s life was the triumph of 
Roman Catholicism as a political power; 
but his reign is marked by one other 
triumph, the annexation of Portugal, 
and with it of her colonies‘ in Asia, 
Africa, and Brazil. But all turned to 
ashes, and his last days were days of 
suffering and disappointment. 

A Century of Decline 
r J" , HE last picture of him is one of a 
broken man, shut apart in his vast 
Madrid palace, and creeping from his 
room to attend service in its chapel. 

He had been an energetic and powerful 
king, though all his projects failed, and 
when he died Spain entered on a 
century of decline. Before the end 
came, many other famous men gave 
their genius to its treasury (Velasquez, 
Murillo, El Greco, Goya among painters, 
Cervantes among writers. Saint Teresa 
among the holy women), but the end 
was sitf-e," arid it has come in a bitter 
hour,:.’- 


Columbus, and with, his little ships he 
found America, His success set the 
mind of Spain aflame. ’ All the zeal for 
adventure ■ rose to follow Columbus, 
This was the beginning of the age of 
Pizarro and Cortes, who conquered and 
plundered Peru arid Mexico ; of Balboa 
who sighted the Pacific from a peak in 
Darien (and was in the end beheaded). 
It was also the age of Ignatius Loyola 
and Torquemada and the birth and 
growth of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Spain called it the Golden Age, and for 
a century or more wealth from the 
Americas poured into Spain, for other 
adventurers followed the pioneers. The 
Church grew in power and magnificence. 
In .the cathedral squares blazed the.- 
flames of the Inquisition’s fires., 

Seeds of Decay 

Jn the midst of this Golden Age the 
seeds of decay were sown, though 
it was long before they came to full 
flower. Ferdinand and Isabella passed 
on. Their daughter * Joan the Crazy 
married Philip the Handsome of Bur-> 
gundv, and the son of the union was 
that Charles the Fifth who held half 
the World in fee,. But even as their 
power and dominion grew a shadow fell 
across them. Poor Joan’s weak mind 
was quite overthrown by the sudden 
death of her young husband. And here 
is ’’another strange ‘ picture of the 
sovereigns of Spain. She would not 
have him buried* but kept his body in 
its robes, coffined beside her in her room, 
for long* years, permitting none to 
approach but herself. 

There were shadows less dark but v 
more permanent approaching the might 
of Spain. The lure of the Americas, 
was drawing away much of Spain’s 
manhood. Money and treasure were 
coming in, but it was spent in supporting 
the armies which Charles the Fifth had 
to keep in being in order to subdue 
the turbulent Netherlands, and to try 
to convert it to the creed which Spain 
upheld r ' with the thumbscrew and the 
stake, for the glory . of the Lord.” 
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500,000 FLY 

IMPERIAL WAY INDEED 

The Thousands Who Go On 
Our Great Air Roads 

FASTER AND BIGGER PLANES 

The British Imperial Airway Service, 
which now effectively covers the 
British Empire and many places out¬ 
side it, has just registered its 500,000th 
passenger' booking. Imperial Way 
indeed! 

We see that flying is becoming more 
and more popular. If wo add those 
carried by the many flying services of 
foreign countries throughout the world 
and British Dominion services, the num¬ 
ber of individual people who have taken 
to the air must amount to hundreds of 
thousands, and must soon reach millions. 

The rate of increase in our own country 
is not very great. Between 1^33 and 
1936 the gain was from 60,000 to 68,000 
bookings a year. Since March 1936 a 
much bigger rise has occurred. 

Stricter Rules of Flight 

. It does not seem that our people have 
become as air-minded as the Americans; 
but we have to remember that the 
United States is a sub-continent, and 
that where we travel 100 or 200 miles the 
Americans often travel 500 or 1000. 
Fast air passage represents a tremendous 
gain of time to an American business 
man. 

For good or ill, the world's airways 
are established, and it has become a 
general interest that they should be 
governed wisely and well. We have on 
several occasions pleaded for the enact¬ 
ment of stricter rules of flight. In the 
United States, we are glad to see, the 
same plea is being raised. Recent 
months have witnessed a terrible list 
of American air casualties, vividly 
recalling some of. the sensational 
American films dealing with aviation. 
In 23 days recently 24 American aero¬ 
plane passengers were killed, in addition 
to members of crews. 

The 100-Passenger Plane 

We ought not to wait until tlie air 
problem becomes as deadly as the road 
problem before making stern rules of 
precaution in a matter in which, in the 
nature of the case, absolute safety is 
impossible. No scientist can hold out 
any hope of aviation beating the law of. 
gravity. 

From every land , comes news of the 
building of giant passenger and fighting 
aeroplanes. To deal;here only with 
commercial aircraft, Russia, undeterred 
by the tragic fate of her first ioo-> 
passenger plane, is building a large fleet 
of great multiple-engined passenger and 
cargo aeroplanes; she, even more than 
America, has use for great speed of 
transport in a huge territory. Both 
France and Germany are constructing 
many-engined air giants, 

A Remarkable Chapter 

An American company which, jointly 
with Imperial Airways, is soon to 
organise an Atlantic service is building 
for the purpose gigantic flying boats 
of a type to carry sixty passengers with 
sleeping accommodation. They are to 
have a speed of 200 m p h, so that their 
passengers will hardly need to sleep. 

Aviation has demonstrated beyond 
all question that modern men and 
women lack no whit of the courage and 
endurance of the ancients. No fabulous 
story of heroism compares in wonder 
with the daring and fortitude exhibited 
in the air since Bleriot flew the English 
Channel, as recently as 1909. 

The native pluck of individual air 
pioneers has been swiftly exploited in 
the interests alike of governing States 
intent on'military power and commercial 
concerns intent on private profit. So it 
comes about that the most remarkable 
chapter in world change has been written 
in only 2S years. 


STORMY DAYS 

From ft Correspondent 

Storm-bound one evening, I gave up 
all thought of going out of doors, and 
spent an hour among my books. ; 
• With the wind howling round the ^ 
house and the rain beating on the : 
windows, I took down, quite by chance, 
John Evelyn's Diary, the volume open¬ 
ing of itself at November 26, 1703, where 
I read ; 

The effects of the hurricane and tempest 
of wind , rain, and lightning through all 
the nation were very, dismal. Many houses 
demolished and people killed. As to my 
own losses, the subversion of woods and 
timber, both ornamental and valuable, 

'through \my whole estate , and about my 
house, the w'oods crowning the garden 
mount,. ' and . growing. <along , the park 
. meadow, the damage of my oivn dwelling, 
farms, and outhouses, is almost tragical, 
not to be paralleled with anything happen¬ 
ing in my age . I am not able to describe 
it ; but submit to the pleasure of Almighty 
God . 

Soon afterwards I took down Macau¬ 
lay's Essays, and came, upon a de¬ 
scription of the same storm :. 

No other tempest was ever in this 
country the occasion of a , Parliamentary 
address or of a public fast. Whole fleets 
had been cast atvay 1 . Large mansions had 
been. blown down. One- prelate had been 
buried beneath the ruins of - his,palace. 
London and Bristol had presented the 
appearance of cities jitst sacked. l( 

Wondering if I should ever escape 
from storm and tempest, I ‘ went into 
another, room and found a' hymn-book 
open on the piano. The hymn I glanced 
at was the familiar one by Isaac Watts : 

. tiod is the refuge of His saints ' . 

When storms of sharp distress invade ; 

Ere we can offer our complaints, 

Behold Him present with His aid ! 

Loud may the troubled ocean roar ; 

In sacred peace our souls abide ; 

While every nation, every shove, . 

Trembles, and dreads the swelling, tide. 

A FRIENDLY INVITATION 

It is a notable thing that, at a time 
when so many evil rumours are abroad, 
English military airmen have been 
inspecting the German Air Force. 

Led by Vice-Marshal Courtney (Chief 
of the Air Staff) ‘four officers of our 
Royal Air, Force have just visited 
Germany on the invitation of General 
Goering, head of the German Air Force, 

The British air officers were shown 
every detail of the German organisation, 
including military aerodromes and the 
factories that are building fighting 
planes. The crack squadron of the 
German force was inspected. 


• A NEW PACIFIC FLEET? 

The British Pacific naval base 'at 
Singapore will, it is hoped, be completed 
by 1939 . 

Singapore, the small island at the 
south extremity of the Malay Peninsula, 
occupies a strong strategical position. 

There will probably be a newly- 
organisecl Pacific Fleet, based on this 
naval establishment. Australia and 
New Zealand are expected to contribute 
to this new unit of defence, which is so 
widely separated from the fleets of the 
Mediterranean and the North Sea. 


1 2 3 

39,072 was the number of New Zea¬ 
land's unemployed in December. 

1 , 140,000 passengers were carried on 
USA airlines in 1936,, 

2707 , 799,000 square yards of cotton 
goods were exported by Japan last year. 

. 342 , 228 , 000,000 cubic, feet of gas was 
consumed in the British Isles in 1936. 

£7,000,000 will be spent by Canada on 
defence’during the year. ' 

£12,000,000 was tlie value of motor-cars 
exported last year by British companies. 


WILLIAM SMITH’S 
ISLANDS 

1 Scene of the Discovery 
Men’s Adventure 

THE SECRET NOT FOR SALE 

The successful search for explorers 
from Discovery II, temporarily lost in 
the' South Shetlands, adds a new 
chapter to the strange romance of this 
group of islands in the South Atlantic. 

One of the heroes of the islands is 
William Smith, captain of a little brig 
from . Blyth, - Northumberland, who 
crossed the ocean to make a living by 
carrying cargoes from Montevideo in 
Uruguay, down the east coast of South 
America, round Cape Horn, and up 
along the Pacific coast to Valparaiso, 
Chile, and then, with a return cargo, 
back to Montevideo again., 

Where Drake Had Been 

The voyage round the stormy Cape is 
nearly always terrible, so in 1819 Smith,, 
believing that fairer weather might be 
found farther south, took his tiny ship 
by design out into the tumbling waters 
into which Drake had been carried, 
against his will, two centuries before. 

. To his astonishment/ when in latitude 
62, he sighted what he believed to be 
land, - Night was falling, so he stood 
north to avoid risk of grounding, but in 
the'morning he bore south again, and saw 
what to him seemed unmistakable land. 

He reported his discovery on reach¬ 
ing Valparaiso, but was laughed at as a 
visionary. His own sailors thought he 
had mistaken cloud and icebergs for 
land, and not an Englishman would, 
believe him. 

Shrewd Americans, eager to extend 
their rich sealing trade, heard of his 
story and offered him a rich reward if 
lie' would reveal the bearings of the 
unknown land ; but this Smith sturdily 
refused to do. it 

Claimed For Britain 

A third voyage followed. Again Smith 
made his wide southward sweep, and 
lo, here was land indeed. He explored 
some 250 miles of coast, and, sending a 
boat ashore, caused the Union Jack to 
be hoisted, and the territory claimed by 
the name of New South Britain, a title 
he altered to New South Shetland on 
discovering that the land is in the same 
latitude south that our Shetlands occupy 
north. . 

By this time Smith, misled by distant 
cloud-shapes, imagined that he saw pines 
growing on the land, and concluded that 
conditions resembled those of Norway, 
and when he got back an expedition was 
sent out, and reached the unknown little 
world after a 28-days sail from* Val¬ 
paraiso. It found only stunted grass 
growing in place of trees, and returned 
doubtful whether a group of islands or a 
new continent had been brought to light. 

Not until our own century were the 
islands annexed to the Empire, and then 
only as a calling place between Australia 
and South Africa. 


PAPER CLOTHES 

Ladies went into print long ago. 
’ Now it looks as if they are going into 
paper, for there is some talk of making 
paper clothes. 

Hats, belts, and shoes made of paper 
have proved to be strong and durable, 
and it is said that garments made of 
manilla paper would be washable. 

Peter Puck, would like to know if 
costumes would be made of plain paper, 
or wallpaper, or printed pages. A novel 
skirt might be made of paper on which 
part of a novel was printed, but it would 
be very tantalising if wc had read as far 
as chapter three where the villain raised 
his hand to strike—and then the wearer 
walked off, leaving lis wondering what 
happened next. 


II 



‘Ovaltine ’ 
makes Milk 

far more 
nourishing and 
digestible 

O VALTINE,* added to milk, is the 
regular daily beverage of countless 
thousands of people. They know that 
‘ Ovaltine * has special properties which 
transform milk into a delicious beverage, 
far more nourishing and digestible than 
milk alone. 

Scientifically prepared from the finest of 
Nature’s protective and restorative foods, 
* Ovaltine* contains every nutritive ele¬ 
ment needed to build up radiant health 
and vitality and the strongest possible 
resistance to coughs, colds, influenza, and 
other Winter ailments. 

The Family Beverage For Health 
Everymember of the family will benefit 
by making ‘ Ovaltine* his or her daily 
beverage. It has been proved that 
children who have ' Ovaltine * regularly 
at home—and during the morning break 
at school—are more efficient and loss 
liable to fatigue. 

But, it must be * Ovaltine’—there is 
nothing “ just as good.” 

Prices in G/. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

V. 14 S& 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 


THOUSANDS have joined and are 
- having great fun , with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official rule-book and de¬ 
rails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
184, Queen's Gate,'London/S.W.7. 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM WHAT IS A POUND? 


OF CAPELLA 

Newly-Discovered 
Companions of Its Suns 

WORLDS IN THE MAKING 

By the ON Astronomer 

The great solar system of Capella,' 
the famous Goat Star, has recently 
been found to -possess two additional 
members which are an example of 
what appear to be two giant planets 
in the making. ; . ., 

Nearly all the stars are so distant;, 
that any planets approximating in size 
to those of our Solar System would be 
invisible even through our. most power¬ 
ful telescopes. Therefore any evidence 
for the existence of these worlds can 
usually be obtained only by inference, 
such as that of relatively small attendant 
suns which arc. known to be dying 
down into a planetary stage and which 
revolve in orbits resembling those of 
planets, more or less, around their 
primary sun. . ... 

Suns That Have Died Down 

Many such solar systems are known and 
numbers are added with every increase 
of telescopic power and by closer study of 
stellar spectra. That innumerable bodies 
which were once suns have now died 
down so as to form worlds that shine 
relatively faintly by reflected light, 
like out own, there can be no doubt; 
in fact, occasionally a large example of 
such a body will reveal its existence 
by passing in front of and partially 
eclipsing its central sun. The eclipsing 
effect of bodies as small as the planets 
of our Solar System would, however, be 
imperceptible at the. vast distances of 
the stars. Accordingly the balance of 
inference is all in favour of the existence 
.of countless myriads of worlds and 
even attendant satellites, many, of 
them giants in comparison with our 
world. The effects of tidal action in 
multiplying bodies by fission are thus 
seen to operate throughout tile Universe, 
while the consequences of over-rapid 
rotation in severing equatorial regions 
arc known-with mathematical precision. 

So there'must be vast numbers of 
worlds attendant upon many of the 
thousands of millions of suns. Now 


JA4 thou ion Miles , 




*«*' OUtt SUN ON 


The suns of Capella with distant, small ' 
companions compared with our Sun 

comes the unexpected and welcome 
discovery that the great twin suns of 
Capella possess two great worlds at 
present in the form of . small suns far 
advanced in stellar evolution and in a 
condition that the Earth and Jupiter 
were long ages ago,. ■.■ •* 

. tapella, the brilliant star almost 
exactly overhead between 8 and 9 o’clock, 
which was described in the C N for 
November 21, is 2,990,000 times farther 
away than our Sun; but Capclla’s newly- 
discovered attendants are.about 11,500 
times farther from Capella, so that 
about 1,069,500 million miles,'a distance 
nearly 400 times greater than that 
between Neptune, and the Sun, separates 
them, and yet gravitation links them 
together, possibly in a colossal orbit. 

: While the two great suns of Capella 
are at an average distance apart of some 
79 million' miles, • these far distant 
companions appear to be about-3441 
million miles apart, about the'average 
distance of Pluto from .our.’Suny VAs in 
the case of Castor, described last^yeek, 
these distant companion s’ of Capella's 
! twin suns are much smaller and different 


Answer: What it 
• Will Buy • ‘ 

A correspondent lias been pointing 
out that a pound note lias no intrinsic 
value and says that the words thfey bear 
are meaningless. Here is what the 
banknotes say : : \ ' 

. BANK OF ENGLAND . 

I .Promise to pay the Bearer : : oiv 
“■ - Demand the sum of 
ONE POUND 
• London 

For the Governor and Company of the 
BANK OF ENGLAND 

B. S, Catterus Chief Cashier 

The correspondent goes on to say : 

Many people supposed that the notes 
referred to golden sovereigns, but those who 
applied at the Bank for redemption of these 
notes were met with a refusal. It was then 
found that only by presenting about 1700 of, the 
£1 notes was it possible to get a bar of gold 
weighing 400 ounces, and this was the only 
form of “ redemption ” that became legalised. 

.But even this curious history does 
not go far enough. In the gold panic of 
1931 Parliament, because of the Con- = 
tinental call on the Bank of England 
for'gold, told the Bank to pay out no 
more, and that is the present - position. 
Not even a million paper pounds can 
be cashed at the Bank. . 

If one took a £1 note to the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street and demanded 
" the sum of one pound,” she could only 
curtsey and hand us back our scrap of 
paper; or perchance ask us politely 
if we would like a new one 1 

But, while a pound note cannot com¬ 
mand gold, it will buy goods at the shop. 
Plow much it will buy depends upon the 
number of notes that the Bank prints 
and issues, and the confidence of the 
public that it will , command goods. If 
that confidence failed it would buy 
little or nothing. This has happened 
in many countries from time to time. 

FROM VILLAGE TO 
VATICAN 

English Cobbler Makes Shoes 
For the Pope 

William Brett of Wonersh, near 
; Guildford, has made shoes for the Pope. 

. Working all day in a little shop, he is 
one of a family that,has been making or 
mending shoes for seven generations. 
One day about six years ago Dr Banfield, 
who lives. at the . Roman Catholic 
seminary near by, asked the cobbler if 
he would make a pair of shoes for His 
Holiness, and when Mr Brett said he 
would a supply of red morocco leather 
was sent. 

Specially designed and fitted with two 
straps,' the shoes were carefully made to 
pattern, the seams sewn with gold braid, 
the heel covered with gold leaf, and the 
' toe enriched with a gold cross. Every¬ 
thing was done in the village, and at 
last the shoes went to Italy. They 
must have been comfortable, for three 
other pairs have since been ordered. 

.Very proud is Wonersh that it makes 
.shoes for the'Pope. 

Continued from the previous column 
in type. An idea of their size may be 
inferred from the fact that the larger 
body radiates Only one-fiftieth of the light 
of our Sun, while the smaller radiates 
1300 times less light than our Sun, 
and is thus comparable in. size with 
Jupiter when he was in a similar stage 
as a self-luminous body.. If it is .eventu- 
i ally found, as appears probable, that 
this smaller body revolves round the 

i other, and that the two bodies, as a 
: pair, revolve round the great central 
suns of Capella, we shall have an example 
j of what, long ages hence, ' will ‘ be a 
j solar systerif of two great central , suns, 

; a planet ..and its satellite, - all on a 
* colossal scale fdr transcending our own 
diminutive Solar System. G. F. M. 


Brushes 

A brush is the symbol of cleanliness, 
and all those crossing-sweepers and 
housemaids and bootblacks and people 
who scrub and sweep might well have a 
brush emblazoned'on>their banner. But 
for them the world would not be as clean 
and healthy as it is. 

To count all the varieties of brushes in 
daily use would be a big task. There are 
the brooms which keep our streets and 
parks clean, carpet brushes, boot brushes, 
and hair brushes, brushes for cleaning 
our teeth, and brushes for our hats and 
clothes. The niop and squeegee are poor 
relations of the broom, and the artist's 
brush is the aristocrat of the painter's 
brushes. 

An Honour For a King 

Most brushes are for sweeping away 
rubbish and dust, but the painter , and 
decorator use brushes to make things 
look bright and fresh, and the artist 
covers his canvas with colour and beauty, 
so that his small brush may help to paint 
a masterpiece. So famous was Titian, 
the amazing painter whose pictures glow 
with a warmth divine, that the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth counted himself 
honoured to pick Tip the artist's brush 
when it fell from his hand. 

There is no telling where a brush may 
carry us. With their brushes the little 
chimneysweeps of Charles Lamb's day 
would lead us up dark chimneys; and, 
if we went with the old woman who was. 
tossed in a basket seventeen times as 
high as the moon, we might see her with 
her broom as she swept the cobwebs off 
the sky. 

Whether or not Admiral Van Tromp 
ever sailed up the Channel with a broom 
at his masthead is still disputed. It is 
popularly believed that he did, the broom 
indicating his contempt for the English 
and his determination to sweep our ships 
off the high seas. 

Mrs Partington’s Mop 

New brooms sweep clean is an old 
proverb, and one of Dr Johnson's sayings 
refers to Dean Swift, who, he declared, 
could write finely on a broomstick. It 
was true, for Swift wrote A Meditation 
on a Broomstick, in which come the 
words, " When I behelt} this I sighed, 
and said within myself, Surely man is a 
broomstick.” 

' Critics arc like brushers of noblemen's 
clothes, wrote Sir Henry Wotton ; and 
George Herbert says ; 

Who siveeps a room, as for Tky laivs , - 
v Makes tlmt and the action fine. 

But of all people who ever handled*a 
brush or went round the house with a 
mop Dame Partington is certainly the 
most famous. She and her mop made a 
stir, owing to Sydney Smith's reference 
to her and to the rejection by the Lords 
of t ,the Reform Bill of 1831. Mrs Par¬ 
tington, it was said, had a cottage at 
Sidmouth in Devon. In November 1824 
a heavy gale drove the sea into her house, 
the old lady trying to keep it out with a 
mop. She was excellent at drying up a 
puddle, but she was no match for the 
Atlantic. .. v 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the ON of January 1912 

The Shop Assistant. Parliament has 
once more had to take up the case of the 
poor shop assistants. A few years ago 
it had to insist that these hard-working 
people should be allowed to sit down 
during the day when not actually serving 
customers. Now it has had to pass a law 
saying that shop workers shall have a 
weekly half-holiday, and be allowed 
45 minutes for dinner and half an hour 
for tea. . 


PARSON AND 
SCIENTIST 

Joseph Priestley 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Jan. 31. The Young Pretender died in Rome 1788 
Feb. 1. Augustus II,theStrong,ofPoland,diedl733 

2. Giovanni Palestrina, Italian composer, died 1594 

3. General Monk entered London . . , 1660 

4. Harrison Ainsworth born at Manchester 1805 

*>'. D. L. Moody, American evangelist, born 1837 
6. Joseph Priestley died in U S A * . • 1804 

J oseph Priestley was a successful 
experimenter in science in the days 
when knowledge that is now common 
was unknown. His special study was 
gases, with a view to discovering what 
the air is piade of ; and in the course of 
his researches he found and separated 
oxygen. He had . begun by studying 
electricity, after his interest had been 
aroused by talk with 
the great American 
Benj amin Franklin. 

Priestley as a 
youth was an ar¬ 
dent student of 
Eastern languages 
: : —Hebrew, Arabic, 
|rand Syriac. Then 
he became a minis¬ 
ter. His sympathy 
was' awakened by 
the French Revolu- * 1 
tion, which he de¬ 
fended so earnestly 
that he was made 
by the French a 
citizen of their 
Republic. When 
his friends in Bir¬ 
mingham arranged 
to commemorate 
the taking of the 
Bastille by the 
French populace 
the English mol: 
attacked his chapel, 
burned it to the 
ground, and destroyed his house, books, 
and scientific instruments. 

Later, Priestley sought refuge in 
America, where the last ten years of his 
life were passed. He will always be 
honoured for his valuable additions to 
human knowledge. 



Statue ol Joseph Priestley 
at Leeds, by Alfred Drury 


WHY BREAD COSTS US MORE 

Figures are not very interesting, but 
without them there would be no civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Here is a little sum in wheat worked 
out by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. This year the 
countries with wheat to spare (because 
they produce more than they eat) will 
be able to sell 426,000,000 bushels. The 
countries which do not grow as much 
wheat as they eat will need to buy 
from abroad 545,000,000 bushels.- 

Therefore there is a serious shortage 
for the year of 119,000,000 bushels, which 
will have to be drawn from stocks in hand 
from past years. 

That, in a nutshell, is why our bread 
is costing us more. 


COMPETITION RESULT 

In CN Competition Number 17 the 
two prizes of ten shillings each for the 
neatest correct solutions .sent in have 
been awarded to Stanley Geddes, 66 
Bonaly Road, Edinburgh ; ' and Alan 
Stanford, 6 Wescott Road, Woking¬ 
ham, Berkshire. 

The 12 Multiscbpes were awarded 
to the following, whose efforts were 
next best in order of merit: 

Dorothy Banks, Barnet; Betty Callier, 
Norton Canes; Wilfred Gill, Frizington; 
Raymond Gunner, Limpsfield Common;* 
Betty'Heap, Calverley, near Leeds; Nina 
Jack, Glasgow; Keith McCalJum, Campbel¬ 
town; Mildred Mandate, London, S W 2 ; 
John C. Peat, New Lanark; Maurice Pettit, 
Holland-on-Sea; Colin Rickaby, Newcastle; 
Kathleen Robinson, Kendal. . 

Watch the C N for more competitions. 
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WHY NOT FOLLOW 
RUSSIA? 

Forty Gipsy Farms 

, The Russians continue to meet with 
success in their efforts to settle their 
gipsies on the land. 

The Soviet’authorities do not believe 
that these people should be allowed to 
wander as they do in England; their 
freedom as nomads is being taken away! 
A special committee undertakes the 
organisation of farms for them and gives 
credit for the building of homes and 
purchase of machinery. ' , 

* There are already in the Soviet Union 
4° gipsy collective farms, covering a 
wide territory. It is estimated that 
there still remain unsettled some 
.20,000 Russian gipsy households in the 
JUnign, of whom 5000 are in Ukraine, 
Measures are now being taken to assist 
these remaining families to settle and 
adopt trades. 

It is deplorable to see so many gipsy 
children in our own country •brought, up 
to a life of vagrancy and begging, and we 
might well follow Russia in this respect. 

SCOUTS AWAY 

Off To Australia - 

From one point of view it is excellent 
that the Government of South Australia 
is 'welcoming the immigration of British 
Boy Scouts. 

. Splendid material they are! What 
more can a “ new n land desire than to 
be peopled by such youths, whose feet 
are set on adventure in its best sense. 

Oirthe other hand, our British youth 
is beiiig so inadequately renewed that 
it is impossible for the Mother Country 
to view the departure of picked boys 
without regret. Australia’s gain is our 
loss. It is nearly always the best who 
emigrate, and we lose those we can 
spare least. 

The entire question should be re¬ 
viewed by the Government.. 

Mr ASH AND THE TRAMPS 

There are many ways of spending 
Sunday afternoon, but there are not 
many people who spend it as Mr Ash does. 

He is one of Tavistock's councillors, 
and his weekdays, are so busy that he 
•might well claim the right to a Sunday 
afternoon nap; but instead of dozing by 
the fire he goes off to the Poor Law 
Institution, taking his gramophone and' 
records with him. He has gone every 
Sunday afternoon for five years, and no 
one is more welcome than this friend of 
tramps. \ < - 

For it is the tramps he goes to see. 
The Poor Law authorities had long been 
puzzled to know what to do with their 
casuals on Sunday afternoons, and Mr 
Ash solved the problem for them by 
taking his gramophone and entertaining 
them .with a variety of records/from 
humorous monologues to opera. His 
audience much appreciates his • enter¬ 
tainments, which usually last about 
three hours, and between records Mr 
Ash often gives them a homely talk. ‘ 


COST OF A CHANNEL SWIM 

Man} 7 of us, following the attempts 
of gallant folk to swim the Channel, may 
have wondered how much it costs to 
prepare for the event. 

\ Some light has been thrown on the 
subject by the Lord Mayor of Notting¬ 
ham, one of whose townsmen, Thomas 
Blower, is to make' the attempt next; 
August. Preparation, for the ordeal 
involves four , months of training at a 
cost of ^300 ; other expenses, for a 
vessel and pilot to accompany the 
swimmer, and so on, bring the total up 
to ^400. It is this sum that the Lord 
Mayor is raising by public subscription, 
to enable the old city which has won such 
honours in all forms of athletics oh land 
to snatch a laurel from the sea. ' 


FABRICATION 
OF NEWS 

The Morocco Story 

From a Correspondent 

Has not the invention of false news 
reached a point at which authoritative 
intervention is needed? For a long 
time past stories calculated to cause 
ill-feeling, or even war, ‘ have been 
manufactured for circulation, 

. The culminating series. related to 
Morocco. Germany,- it was stated, had 
landed large numbers of troops in 
Spanish, Morocco, was forming a sub¬ 
marine base at Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, 
and so on. Many of our newspapers 
not only swallowed this tale, unwarned 
by. so many previous examples, but 
printed it across two columns with 
headings in the biggest type at their 
command. A big scare followed. 

The official denial of the story by 
Berlin was at first scouted, and it 
was not until the Spanish authority 
concerned offered to give a free pass to 
British and other inquirers that the 
false and silly assertions began to be 
doubted. The first to accept the in¬ 
vitation was the enterprising corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, who 
testified that he could find no German 
troops in Morocco. 

Our own Foreign Office never believed 
the tales, and when they came from 
France pointedly asked the French 
Government to supply details, which, 
of course, were not forthcoming. 

It is likely that this Morocco exposure 
may do much good, for it appears that 
since the showing up of these particular 
falsehoods there, has been a notable 
change in the news columns. 

There is another point of importance. 
The Morocco story naturally depressed 
the stock exchanges, and there is 
suspicion that speculators for the fall 
benefited by its circulation. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

During his talk on Bird Songs next 
Tuesday Mr, W. W. Williams will use 
records of some of the more familiar 
songs. World history on Wednesday 
takes us to the romance of the founda¬ 
tions of the Cistercian Order of Monks. 
Most of the broadcast will be in dramatic 
form and will show how St Bernard'of' 
Clairvaux built the first of his many- 
monasteries. - . 

. England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Contrasts between Annuals 
and Trees : by B. A. Keen. 2.30 Junior 
Music, by Thomas Armstrong-—The Minor 
Mode (1), Answering Phrases (1). % 
Tuesday, 11.30'The Far East: by Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, 2.5 Songs of the Birds: by 
W. W. Williams. 2.30 A Poetry Programme 
—Winter. 3.0 The Art of Schubert—Songs. 
Wednesday, 2,5 In a Monastery in the 
Middle Ages : by Hugh Ross Williamson. 
2.30 Eyes : by R, C. Garry. 

Thursday, 11.30 Northern Mexican Ranch 
Country: by G. Pfeifer. 2.5 Roofs of.all 
Sorts ; by G. M. Boumphrey. 2.30 Clocks 
and Calendars : by Naomi Mitchison.' 
Friday, 2.5 The Spice Island of Zanzibar : 
by C. F. Battiscombc, 2.30 A Feature 
Programme—The Docks. 3.0 A Play from 
the Story of.Ali Baba, 3.20 Music Interlude 
by Scott Goddard. 3.35 Foreign Affairs: 
by Sir Frederick Whyte. i ‘-' 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Junior Geography—The Eng¬ 
lish Border Sheep walks : by W. D. Jackson. 
2.30 English Literature—■bickcns’s David 
.Copperfield : by W. M. Clyde. 

Tuesday, • 2,5 Scotland's Workshops— 
Boots and Schoolbags : by J. G. Osborne, 
Wednesday, 2.5 and 2.30 As National. 
3.0 Orchestral Concert. 

Thursday, 11.30 As National. 2.5 News 
Review: by J. Spencer Muirhead. : 2^20 
Time and Tune—Modulation from Major to 
Minor: by Herbert Wiseman. 3.0 In the 
Days of Alexander III : by.R; L. Mackie. 
-Friday, 2.5'Speech Training—Explosive 
Sounds and Hissing Sounds : by Anne H. 
McAllister; 2.30 Pianoforte works of Brahms* 
3.xo Winter Beds : .by R. J. D. Graham. 




The cool tang of lime-juice — so refreshing 
— is one of the many real-fruit flavours you 
will like in Rowntree’s Gums and Pastilles! 
You’ll love the lemon flavour, too — and 
tangerine, gooseberry and blackcurrant. 
They’re all your own favourites ! 


0 


FRUIT CLEAR GUMS 
ate hard 




FRUIT PASTILLES 
are medium 


And if you like »oft confectionery - 
try * juicy-fruits * in packets or loose 6d, x /\ Ik, 


A CARD <3AME WITH A NEW THRILL 

^ For those Who Play Golf 

and for those Who Don't W 
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CHAPTER 23 

Touch and Go 

Portunately the bottom of the pit was 
. 4 dry. Joe hurriedly stretched some 

briars over the opening to hide it as far 
as possible, then, grabbing up the broken 
spade, he helped his two companions to 
cijfnb down into this new.place of refuge. 

rSeated on the ground, and for the first 
time feeling fairly safe, they began to 
realise that they were hungry. 

A search in their pockets produced an 
apple and' a flat packet which Hugh’s 
aunt had given him when she wished him 
and Joyce goodbye. It contained chocolate, 
which she had laughingly said they might 
need as there was no restaurant car on 
the Flyer L The apple and chocolate were 
divided. It was certainly no meal for 
three people, but it was better than nothing. 
Joyce wasv yawning as she finished her last 
mouthful. Tired out, her heavy eyes kept 
closing. She curled herself up, and with 
her head resting on her arm for a pillow 
was soon fast asleep. 

A Look here, Joe, there's something I'd 
[better tell you,"/ began Hugh. " I'm 
(almost sure Hamble's dead. They had a 
quarrel over those jewels and Brunt 
killed him." 

“I wondered why ■ it was we'd seen 
nothing of him,*’ was the reply. " That's 
bad—it will be if. Brunt gets,hold of us." 

" But I think we shall be safe if we stay 
here till night," went on Joe in' a more 
cheerful tone. " You may be sure that 
Brunt himself don't want to be seen. My 
belief is he’ll lie low till evening ; then when 
it's dark he'll tie that bag of jewels round 
liis neck and take his chance of being able 
to swim to the shore." 

A That wouldn't be difficult for a sailor," 
murmured Hugh drowsily, his head 
beginning to nod. 

He was sleeping soundly when a voice 
woke him. 

" Where is he ? ’ Where is he ? " it 
kept on saying. - 

Hugh sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
What's the matter ? " he asked. 

Joyce was bending over him. 

V Where’s Joe ? ’’ asked the girl quickly. 
Hugh was wide awake in a moment. 
He looked round and his jaw dropped, 
For the second time Joe had disappeared. 

, He must have got out of this pit while 
we were asleep," said Joyce. "I saw ho 
wasn’t here as soon as. I opened my eyes." 

“ Oh, he'll be back in a few^ minutes," 
said Hugh. " I expect lie's trying to.find 
out what Brunt's doing." . ; 

It seemed strange that Joe should have 
left the hiding-place when he himself had 
said thcy*should stay there .till nightfall. 

Hugh got up and stretched himself; 
Joyce did the same. Both were stilt with 
lying in a cramped position. They must 
have slept soundly, and Joe might have been 
gone longer than they had at first imagined, 
In vain they waited, expecting every 
moment that their minds would be set at 
rest by the return of their friend, but 
half an hour went by and there was still 
no sign of him. 

" I believe something's happened," said 
Joyce. c " I'm afraid that awful man 
Brunt must have seen him." 

... " Hark 1 " exclaimed her brother. " Hero 
he comes." 

In his eagerness to learn what Joe had 
been doing Hugh scrambled up the side 
of the pit. He thrust his head through an 
opening in the briars; for an instant ho 
remained staring straight in front of him, 
then, as if he had been shot, he lost his 
hold and down lie came with a clatter of 
falling earth and stones. ' 

" What's the matter ? " gasped Joyce. 
Her question was answered by a voice 
which she knew only too well. 

" So that's where you've been hiding ! " 
it roared. " Now I've got you \ " 

The next moment a boot kicked aside the 
brambles, and Brunt was staring into the pit; 

" Then you did manage To get ashore, 
and you tried to finish me off by sending a 
rpek down on my head ; that's one thing 
I've got to remember." 

" It wasn't done purposely," stammered 
Hugh, hardly knowing what to say. " We 
were scrambling up the path to the top of 

the cliff and a piece of rock-" 

" Where's that other lad ? " interrupted 
Brunt. 

’ 7 We don't know," faltered Joyce, 

" No, I don't suppose you do. Anyway,- 
he won't go playing- trains with * you on 
that railway again." - 7 

A dreadful feeling, of doubt chilled 
Hugh's heart. Did this .mean that. Joe 
had been caught and murdered;' or was 


& A Railway Mystery 
By Harold Avery 

Brunt under the impression that the lad 
had been drowned ? The man stood for 
a, few seconds glaring - down at the two 
upturned faces. . . 

"It's no use your saying you didn’t 
throw that rock at me. I've a good jnind 
to pay you back in the same coin, and I 
would if there was a stone handy. Wait. 
I know what I'll do, I'll put a lid on this 
hole, and that'll keep you shut in till 
someone chooses to let you loose." § 

He stepped round the pit and exerted 
all his strength in an attempt to move the 
flat rock. Fortunately, the slab of stone 
was much too heavy for Brunt to move it 
a single inch. 

" Can't do it," lie grunted. " But I'm 
not going to leave you there, free to do 
as you please, . Get t out of this hole and 
come with me." 

Fearing what would happen if they 
hesitated to obey, the order Hugh and Joyce 
clambered out of the pit. Seizing each of 
them by the arm, their captor marched 
them out of the brambles. Where he 
meant to take them, and what dark thoughts 
were passing in his mind, they could not 
tell. Neither of them dared to say a word. 

"I suppose you got off that boat before 
she slipped from the rocks and got caught 
by the current. Pity you Weren't in her 
when she sank; then there'd have been 
no need-" 

Brunt checked his stride and stopped 
dead, staring at something, which had 
caught his eye j and Hugh, who had been, 
looking in the same direction, knew what 
had caused the halt. From behind some 
bushes at the top of the gully which led 
down to the sea the head and shoulders 
of a boy had come into view, then dropped 
out of sight. Joe Perth 1 .' 

"So -that young spy is on the watch 
again, is he ? Wait till I get hold of him l " 

The fact that the lad who had found his 
snuff-box should be on the island seemed 
to rouse Brunt to fury. Feeling sure that 
he could rc-capture his, two prisoners, lie 
loosed his hold of them and dashed off 
toward the gully. ' , . 

"If Joe's caught that man will kill 
him!" moaned Joyce. "He’ll chase him 
down to the beach, and there’s no way out 
of that cove." . 


Feeling utterly helpless; Hugh watched 
the burly figure disappear down the steep 
path. For a boy like himself to rescue Joe 
from a man as strong as Brunt was im¬ 
possible.; What could he do.\ 

" Hark ! " exclaimed Joyce. " I believe 
he’s calling to Joe to stop." 

Hugh listened ; he felt he must'see what 
was happening. Then, as he began to move, 
Joyce caught his sleeve;, and at the same 
moment Brunt: came rushing out of the 
gully. On he ran, taking no heed of the 
Draytons, and heading for the centre of. the 
island. For an instant it seemed that he 
must have gone crazy ; then the reason for 
his retreat became evident. He was being 
followed by three men, and behind them 
came Jde Perth. 

With one exception pursuers and pursued 
pounded on over. the rising ground and 
passed out of view, Joe slowecl down, too 
tired to go any farther. Hugh and Joyce 
ran toward him. , 

" Where have you been,? " cried the girl. 
" Why, you're wet through ! " 

'' That don't matter, "Joe panted; 41 Some¬ 
thing seemed to tell me I’d better have a 
look round, so I got out of the pit while you 
were asleep. I’d not gone far when I spotted 
a boat coming this way, with three men 
in her. I ran down to the cove, , but I was 
afraid they'd miss seeing me, so I swam out 
and they picked me up. It didn’t take long 
' for me to tell ’em what I'd come for." 

Hugh was inclined to follow the hunt, 
but Joe and Joyce advised him to keep 
out of it. For what seemed a long time 
they waited, wondering if Brunt, liad been 
captured. ■ At last one of the men Was seen 
returning. He was walking quickly and with 
a serious look on his face. 

" Have you got him ? " cried Joe. 

" You needn’t trouble your heads.about 
that fellow any more," was the reply. " I'm 
going to put you youngsters ashore ; then 
I'll have to go back, so there's no time to 
stand talking." . . 

CHAPTER 24 
Do You Remember? 

J oyce and Hugh and their cousin, together 
with Joe Perth, were sitting round the 
fire, and it was difficult to believe that 
months and not years had passed since 
their adventures on the railway. It 'all 
seemed to have happened ages ago. Uncle 
Peter had insisted^ that their last holiday 


Jacko goes Skating 


F or some weeks Jacko had been 
worrying Mother Jacko for . a 
pair of skates, for,. the weather got 
colder and colder. And now the pond 
was frozen. 

Mother Jacko at last gave in, warning 
Jacko to be careful. 

As the next day was Saturday, and 
a holiday from school, Jacko got up 
early, for him, and soon was banging 
on his friend Chimp’s door. 


accident, to accomplish the daring feat 
of balancing on one leg. 

But Chimp was not to be outdone. 

" That's not a figure eight," he cried." 
Jacko, fired by this taunt, skated 
quickly back to the edge of the pond. 
Taking a few paces forward to give 
himself a flying start, he bore down on 
Chimp like a whirlwind. 

He meant to stop short and show 
Chimp what he could do in the way of 



To Jacko’s horror he couldn't stop 


I've got my skates; let’s go on the 
pond," he cried 1 ! 

The pond was.crowded, and everyone 
seemed to be cn j oying themselves. 
Jacko could hardly wait to get on the ice. 

When he had put on his skates he 
cautiously tried a few stunts on a 
quiet part of -the pond. Gradually 
growing bolder, he made for the middle, 
and announced to -Chimp that he’d 
show him. how to, cut A ~figure. eight. 
/-'" 4 You can't -show me anything,' 1 
scoffed Chimp.' " 

“ You watch," said Jacko, and 
whirling round managed, quite by 


trick -skating, but' to his horror he 
couldn't : stop. 

"Help! Help! " he cried. "Stop 
me, someone ! " 

Unfortunately Chimp side-stepped, 
and Jacko cannoned into an old gentle¬ 
man, and lie and Jacko crashed to the 
ground. , 

Crack !. The* ice gave way under the 
strain. Jacko and the old gentleman 
clutch eel each other in air effort to get 
upf but it was no use ; in they went— 
and both got .soaked. 

■ Fortunately they were quickly hauled 
out;' but the old gentleman was furious. 
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had been so distressful that they must come 
again and spend Christmas at'NorcottrFarm, 

There had,evidently been, a change for 
the better in. Joe's life. He was looking 
much happier than' he had done when 
the Draytons first knew him, and he was 
tidily dressed in a new suit of clothes. 

" Do you remember the excursion train 
to Hanley Park ? " asked Jack Blake. 

" Rather," replied Hugh. " That was 
when we first saw those figure-heads." / 7 

Joyce turned to her cousin. " I've never 
been able, to understand how those,jewels 
came to have been hidden in the one you 
called the Admiral." 

"They'd been stolen years before by 3 
footman at the park," began Jack, " and 
he hid them in that wooden stand which he 
knew was hollow. It turned out he was 
wanted by the police for . another crime, 
and they* nearly had hinri He managed to 
get away,, but he'd no time to go down to 
the lake, so he was obliged to leave the 
jewels where he had hidden them. He 
escaped to France/to the same little place 
on the coast where Duncan Medworth was 
living. There he was taken ill and died ; 
but on his deathbed he sent for Duncan 
and confessed the robbery. Of course, 
Duncan should have told Sir Mark, instead 
of which he made up his mind he'd get the 
jewels for himself, and that's how the 
whole plot started." 

There was a silence. None of the party 
cared to speak of what had happened on 
the island. They knew now what had 
become of Brunt. When trying to escape 
from his pursuers, and perhaps to try to 
hide the jewels, he had rushed down the 
cliff path and, catching his foot in a root, 
had fallen headlong to the beach. He had 
been found lying on the shingle with his 
neck broken. 

" I very nearly lost something," began 
jack, by way of changing the'subject. "-If 
those men hadn’t been obliged -to leave a bit 
sooner than they expected I should have 
given Brunt that four pounds. I took it to 
Ashwood on Tuesday morning, but there was 
no one there. When I got back I thought 
I’d better make a clean breast of it and tell 
Rather. - He gave me a good jawing, and 
said he'd settle The matter himself. Of 
course lie never had to." , ; 

Joyce leant forward to warm her hands 
at the fire. , . 

, " I believe it’s freezing harder than ever," 
She said. "And we’re all going skating 
tomorrow, on the lake' at Hanley 'Park. 
You’d better come too, 1 Joe." 

" I don’t know about skating, Miss Joyce," 
replied Joe, with a smile. " But ever since 
he came out of the hospital Caleb Kowcn 
has been wanting me to go and have tea 
with him, just to show there's no ill-will." 

" But why should, there be any ill-will 
between you ? " asked Jack. 

" Well, you see, sir, that gate-net did once 
belong to Father, but he lost it that time 
he got into trouble for poaching in Hanley 
Park. Caleb found it lying in a ditch ; he 
kept it for a long while, then he thought his 
nephew might like to have ft to put over 
something in his garden. He took it to Cold 
Corner, but the man didn't want it, so he 
brought it back." 

" And he was carrying it when he was 
knocked down ? " 

"Yes. He didn't hear what a fuss there'd 
been made about it till after he'd left the 
hospital, or he’d have explained how the 
net came to-be where it was found. Now 
he's afraid 1 shan't forgive him for all the 
trouble it caused me and Father. Oh, I 
shall tell him he needn’t worry, and at the 
same time I must go and see Sir Mark. He 
wants to know how I'm getting o li. As you 
know, he’s come back to live at Hanley. 
Folks say he's come into a lot of money." 

Jack and his cousins had heard already of 
Sir Mark Medworth's good fortune, and they 
knew that it was thanks to liis generosity 
that Joe Perth had left the forge, and was 
now.apprenticed to a firm of engineers. 

," We've got a lot to thank him for : 
there are those three lovely new bicycles 
he's*given us," said Joyce. " He seems to 
think that if it hadn’t been for us the jewels 
would never have been recovered." 

.. There was a silence, which was broken by 
Jack. '• . 

" Joe," lie said suddenly, " when you're 
a. full-blown engineer you'll invent some 
wonderful machine that’ll make you famous. 
It may be a motor-cycle that's driven by 
compressed air, and so save the cost of 
petrol." 

" No ; it’ll be a flying-machine that you'd 
be able to. fold up and carry about like an 
umbrella," laughed Hugh. 

Joyce was determined to have the last 
word. " Whatever he does," she cried, 
" he'll' never make anything that’ll beat 
the old Flyer ! 

... „ „ ,. THE END ... . ... _ . 
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Two Entertaining & 
Instructive Booklets 


in and post the Coupon printed below 
and you will receive these two Booklets 


i. The Children’s Handbook 

FOR BUSY HANDS 
& CLEVER HEADS 

a 

showing how to make a model plane; 
the art of swimming and diving; 
how to make paper flozvers and a 
, ribbon cushion cover ; how a sailor 
ties his knots; the right way to 
mend things; the quickest way of 
finding things ; how to . make a , 
. simple tent; games to play . 


2 . A Delightfully Printed 

32-RAGE BOOKLET 
IN COLOUR 

containing five full-page colour 
plates , four pages in rich photo¬ 
gravure and forty illustrations in 
black and white , together with a full 
description of the wonderful con¬ 
tents of Arthur Mees Great Educa¬ 
tional Work for boys and girls— 
The Childrens Encyclopedia in 
ten glorious volumes. 


WHEN Arthur Mee produced. The Children’s Encyclopedia 
thirty years ago it was hailed as an achievement 
without parallel. It opened for the fortunate children of that 
generation a door that led into enchanted realms. Never 
before had knowledge been served up for the enquiring minds 
of children in such alluring guise. 

And for the children of the children of thirty years ago Arthur 
Mee’s latest achievement will have the same intense appeal. 

THE NEW EDITION 

' • of the '. •• 



Encyclopedia 

The old charm.remains, but the world has moved in thirty 
years and the great developments in the departments of 
science, invention, discoveries, art, and literature are here set 
forth so that the children of today can have all the advantages 
that did so much for their parents. % 


Children who read The Children’s 
Encyclopedia sec a great true 
Fairy Tale in all around them. 
Its pictures and stories arouse an 
early desire for culture—it reveals 
hundreds of hidden miracles in 


the ordinary objects of everyday 
life—it extends, the foundations 
on which the intellect is built— 
it brings more than knowledge 
to the young mind—IT BRINGS 
UNDERSTANDING. 
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\ COUPON for FREE BOOKLETS 

To Tho Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Tatiis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. 

| Please forward me FREE the Handbook-of “For 

I Busy Hands and Clever Heads ” and the Booklet 
describing The Children's Encyclopedia and showing 

I how I can have the ten volumes carriage paid on 
acceptance of first subscription of 5/-, 

I 

I Address 

1 

^Occupation, , .... C.N.41 | 


Name 


Make certain of your copies of 
the two delightful Booklets. 

Fill in and Post 

COUPON 

-txTODAY 
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(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.2) 


HaABBrnUiED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

THE HOME HEEDS £3,500 ft YEAR 

Please send a gift now to the Secretary at the Hospital. Grateful 
thanks for the following received to 31st December, 1936:— 
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Every Thursday 2d 


THE BRAN TUB 

Puzzle Sentence 

J^ead this sentence in such a 
. way as to make sense : 
The shadow of virtue goes 
a good man, him a bad man a 
cloud of darkness throws. 

Answer next week 

The Miser and the Mouse 

A miser traversing his house 
Espied, unusual there, a 
mouse, 

And thus his uninvited guest 
Inquisitively he addressed : 

“ Tell me, Sir Mouse, to what cause 
' is it 

I owe this unexpected visit ? ” > 
The mouse her host obliquely eyed, 
And, smiling, pleasantly replied, . 
“ Fear not, Old Square Toes, for 
your hoard; * 

I came to lodge, not to board.” 

This Week in Nature 

"fiiE white wagtail begins to 
sing. This species can be 
distinguished from the pied 
wagtail by reason of its face 
and back. The face of the 
pied has a white patch sur¬ 
rounded by black. The posi¬ 
tion is reversed in the white 
wagtail, which also has a back 
of a distinct pale grey colour. 


Which Way Did the Motorist Go ? 



A motorist left York to pay a number of business calls in various 
towns. His course was rather erratic because his appointments 
would not always allow him to go straight from one town to another 
close by. Can you find the way he went and the town Where his 
tour ended ? Answer next week 


Ici on Parle Franpais 



Le poisson rouge Un ttang Le bocal 

goldfish pond bowl 
- L’dtang est rempli de poissons 
rouges. Nous allons en garder 
dans un grand bocal de verre. 

The pond is full of goldfish . 
We are going to keep some in a big 
glass bowl. 

Making Sure 

J-Jotel Guest : . I certainly 
did lose a pound, but it 
was a note, not silver. 

Page Boy : That's quite all 
right, sir; but the last time 
I found money its owner 
didn't have change. 

Missing Letters 

Qan you fill in the missing 
letters indicated by dots 
in the following examples, 
using the same three letters 
in the same order throughout, 
and so make seven words ? 
B.. .D; L... N ; 

W...Y; H...D; 

Y . . . N, Answer next zveek 


Tongue-Twister 

'JTiimbleiug Tiiistlethwaite 
thievishly thought to 
thrive through thick and thin 
by throwing his thimbles 
about, but he was thwarted 
and thwacked and thumped 
and thrashed with thirty- 
three thousand thistles and 
thorns for thievishly thinking 
to thrive through thick and 
thin by throwing the thimbles 
about, 

The Catch 

'pn ERE was a young rascal of Mold 
Who never did what he was 
told. 

- He borrowed Pa’s rod 
And went fishing for cod. 

But all that he caught was a cold. 

Value of the Sun and Moon 

y\N Irishman said that the 
moon was worth two 
suns, because the sun gave 
light only in the daytime 
. when it was already light, 
whereas the moon shone by 
night. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus and Saturn 
are in the South-West and 
Uranus is in 
the South.. In 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
South. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon as it may 
beseen at seven 
o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, February 3 .. 



The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations arc indicated by asterisks among the clues below. Answer next week 

Reading Across. 1. Popular beverage. 4. Ingredient in the earth's crust. 
9. A little watch-pocket. 12. An eagle’s nest. 14. An ostrich-like bird: 
15. Before in time. 17. A denomination. “ 18. Large branch. 20. A sly look. 
21 . Famous public school. 23. The act of selling. 25. An acid fruit. 28. Cries. 
31. A black viscid substance. 32. To sanction. 35, Small island in a river. 
37. To leave out. 39. Weird. 40, Compound preposition. ■ 41. To work. 
42. Kitchen furniture. 



Reading Down. 1. This cricket match creates great interest. 2. Organ 
of sight. 3 . Part of a circle. 4. Myself. 5. Rare gas used for illuminating 
purposes. 0. As 14 across. 7. These are welcome when travelling in winter. 
8 . French for the. 9. Enemy. 10. Mineral consisting of a metal and other 
substances. 11. Mass of ice. 13. Detail. 10. To hasten from danger,, 18. A 
hat. 19. A small cable. 22. Part of the foot. 24. The sheltered side. 25. 
Gives light. 20. One of the. Great Lakes. 27, With. 29. Cooking utensils, 
30. Plot set apart for building. 31. Likewise. ‘33. River famous'in song. 
34. To free. 38. A high pointed rock, 38. Transpose.* 40. Exists. 


. What Am i? 

]\|y first is seen, in evefy bouse 
Where decent people live, 
And patronised by all who love 
But little toil to give, ; 

My next the fond, admiring youth 
Begs of his lady fair, < ! .. 
Receives it as a pledge of love, . 
And treasures it with care. ■ . 

My whole forms part of what much 
tends ' ' « • 

To sweeten, your repose, r • . , 

And brings my. rhyme; charade, 
and all, . V- I 
In one word, to a close. ; 

1 Answer next week 


NATU RE’S NAMESAKES 
The Zebra is a 
familiar 
animal at 
ith^Zoo. 
Have you 
seenthe 

ZebraSpider* ^ 
in the r A 
insect -Y'. 
house? 




Signposts 

]\Jore than 100 years ago a 
/ signpost on a ' road in 
Kent had these words : 

This path leads toFaversham , 
but if yon cannot read what is 
written here you had better keep 
to the highroad. ; 

This signpost may j be com¬ 
pared with a stone at the side 
of a river in Ireland, which 
was inscribed ! . 

When this stone is under 
water ft is not safe to ford the 
river .* 

Beheaded Word 

]Sjow, if you wish,. 

Behead a fish, 

To listen, you’ll discover; 

Once^ more behead, ; 

And find instead . 

A small close chest, or coffer. \ 

Answer next week ■ 

Extremities in Sympathy 

T HE actors were changing 
after the evening show: 

“ Huh ! " mumbled The 
handsome young leading nian. 
" I can't get my shoes on." 

. " Feet swollen ' too ? " 
quietly asked the old .villain. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS* 

A Shakespeare Puzzle. A little more 
than kin and less than kind.’ 

Riddle-Me-Ree. Blanket. 

Missing Words. Little Red Riding Hood. 
A Well-Known Book. Robinson Crusoe. 
A Strange Sum \ 

From SIX take IX leaving S 
From IX take X—leaving I 
From XL take L leaving X ? 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 

Talcs Before Bedtime 

Betty’s Umbrella 

I t was Betty's birthday, and 
she had had lots of lovely 
presents. Among them was a 
little blue umbrella which she 
liked very much. 

" Even if it is my birth¬ 
day," she said, " I wouldn’t 
mind if it rained, because 
then I could take my new 
umbrella out." 

- Betty was going to have 
tea with'one of her friends 
who lived a long way away, 
and Daddy said he would 
take her ' by ' Underground 
Railway. Betty was excited 
because she liked going up and 
down the moving staircase. 

While she was getting ready 
to go she noticed that the sky 
had clouded over, and just as 
they were starting the rain 
began to fall—not very fast, 
but just enough to make it 
necessary for Betty to take 
her new umbrella. 

When they got to the 
station she closed the ■ unf- 
brella and hung it on her arm, 
and then waited for Daddy to 
,get .the tickets. 

As they stood on the plat¬ 
form Betty watched the round 
black hole that was the tun¬ 
nel. ; it always seemed much 
too small for. the train, she 
thought. As she watched two 
little’ lights appeared, and 
two or three moments later 
the train came roaring in, 
Betty and her father got 
into the train, and Betty 
stood her umbrella on the floor 
beside her. 

There were quite a number 
of stations to go, but the 
time passed very quickly. 

" Here , we are l " said 
Daddy at last, and Betty 
jumped up and waited for the 
doors to open. 

It wasn't until they were 
right outside and the doors 
had closed again that she re¬ 
membered her blue umbrella. 
She had left it by her seat. 

" Oh, my new umbrella ! " 
she cried. " I've left it in the 
train, and now it will be lost." 

“ Never mind," said her 
father, " I’ll tell you what 
we'll do. Wc will telephone 
to the next station and tell 
the stationmaster. He will 
get it for us, and send it home 
by post. Hurry up. We must 
telephone before tlie train 
reaches the next station." 

They ran up the escalator, 
gave the tickets to the man 
at the top, and hurried to the 
nearest call-box. 

Betty found two pennies 
while Daddy looked up ‘ the 
number in the telephone book. 
Then she put them in the slot 
and watched Daddy turn the 
dial round. 

Presently she heard him 
speaking and telling the man 
at the other end what the um¬ 
brella was like. Then he put 
the telephone back in its place. 

" There," he said, “ You 
haven't lost it after all." 1 


How the kiddies love 

Jam Roly Poly ! 


— and remember 
r for success make if 
^ with BOR WICK'S 



Thanks to Borwick’s Baking Powder 
you can make the most delicious boiled 
puddings—-cakes and pastry too—know¬ 
ing for certain they will turn out light 
and delicious. The reason is simple: 
By using Borwick’s Baking Powder with 
plain flour you regulate the "raising” 
required for the different things you 
cook. Professional cooks always cook 
this way. Remember: Use plain flour, 
add the baking powder at the time of 
mixing, and see that the baking powder 
you use is Borwicks. 


BORWICKS 

BAKING POWDER 

The Best in the World 


The Leading Weekly 
Radio Paper 

Ever since its first number in the days of 
crystal sets, POPULAR WIRELESS 
has been in the forefront of weekly 
radio papers. In addition, “P.W," 
has the benefit of John Scott- 
Taggart’s genius, and his bril 
liant set designs and articles 
appear regularly in its 
pages. Eve/y issue is 
crammed with practical 
radio information. 

Dopumrj 

rwiRgusss 

AN6 TELEVISION TIMES 
Every Wednesday, at all Newsagents 


DUKE OF WINDSOR STAMP PKT. FREE! 

Only 11 different Colonial Kins Edward Till stamps 
were issued, and there is one of them in this packet of 
32 varieties. Amongst other fine stamps, there are 
emissions from Philippine Islands, Ckarkari State, Set* 
of Japan, Canada, Australia, and Spain, Jlyderabad, Irau 
(Lion), Czccho-Slovakia and Morocco Agencies, Finally, 
we aro including a beautiful Vatican City stamp, another 
depicting- King George VI (when Duke of York), and 
lastly a fino portrait issue of tho present Pope. All 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Just send 2d. postage, requesting 
approvals. - LISBTJRN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL 3. 


5 2,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter to hungry 
East-End Children, funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal, 25/- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your guests? 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV , PERCY INESON , Supt. t 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 



1 ho Children's Newspaper Is printed in England and published every Thursday by tho Proprietors, The Amalgamated. Press, Ltd., Tho Eleotway House, li’arringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 . Advertisement Offices: The 
I leetway House. It is registered as a,newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15, 1929, at tho Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere: 11s a year - 
6 s Gd for six months. It can also bo obtained from the Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand; Messrs Gordon <ft Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa; Central News Agency, Ltd. January 30, 1937, ' • ' > S,L, —** 
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